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ABSTRACT 


Analysis of the confinement rates of 40,766 urban families in Wisconsin shows that 
between 1919 and 1933 the fertility of Catholics declined at a faster rate than the fer- 
tility of non-Catholics. When the data were divided into twenty-four groups by resi- 
dence, age of wife, occupation of husband, and interval after marriage, it was found that 
births among Catholic families fell off in twenty-three of the twenty-four groups, while 
in Sag iy groups the Catholic fertility dropped faster than the non-Catholic fer- 
tility. The decline in Catholic fertility was as much in evidence among people with 
Slavic and Romance-language names in each Catholic occupational group as it was 
among people with Teutonic, Irish, and English names. That these findings may be 
generalized beyond Wisconsin is suggested, though not proved, by a partial correlation 
analysis which shows, with several factors held constant, that the northern and western 
cities of the United States with a relatively large percentage of Catholics tended to de- 
cline in fertility at a more rapid rate between 1920 and 1930 than the northern and 
western cities with a relatively small percentage of Catholics. 


A rather unique opportunity has arisen, in connection with a more 
general investigation in the field of vital statistics, to secure an ex- 
tensive body of data on differential fertility with respect to Catholics 
and non-Catholics.* 

t The present report is a revision of a paper read at Section K, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Minneapolis, June 25, 1935. The larger investigation 
of which this study is a part was carried on at the University of Wisconsin and the Wis- 
consin State Board of Health, September, 1933, to May, 1935. It was financed by a 
grant from the Research Committee of the Graduate School of the University of Wis- 


consin, supplemented extensively by CWA and student FERA funds. Special acknowl- 
edgment is due L. W. Hutchcroft, chief statistician of the Wisconsin State Board of 
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The research here reported has traced the fertility of 40,766 Wis- 
consin urban families, married between 1919 and 1930, from the 
time of their marriage to December 31, 1933. Of these families, 
14,426, or 35 per cent, were married by Catholic priests. No families 
were included if the husband was over thirty at marriage or if the 
wife was over twenty-five at marriage. 

When the families are broadly classified by occupation of the hus- 
band and standardized fertility rates are computed in such a manner 
as to make equal, throughout the period covered, the proportion of 
Catholics and non-Catholics in each age and occupational class, it is 
found that the fertility rates of Catholic families have declined more 
rapidly, both in amount and percentage, than the fertility rates of 
non-Catholic families. 

For example, among residents of Wisconsin cities of over 20,000 
(except Milwaukee and suburbs) who were married in 1919 and 1920 
by a Catholic priest, the average standardized number of confine- 
ments during the calendar year of marriage and the 63 years follow- 
ing was 207.6 per 100, as compared with 172.5 per 100 families not 
married by a priest and therefore non-Catholics—a Catholic excess 
of 20 per cent. Among families married in 1925 and 1926, the corre- 
sponding Catholic rate was down to 180.6, as compared with a non- 
Catholic rate of 154.2—a Catholic excess of 17 per cent. Another 
way of describing the differential is to say that the Catholic rate 
declined 14 per cent while the non-Catholic rate declined 11 per cent. 

The same general tendency, although more striking, existed 
among residents of Milwaukee and suburbs. Among those married 
in 1919 and 1920, the Catholic fertility was 201.4 and the non- 
Catholic fertility was 155.2—a Catholic excess of 30 per cent. Among 
those married in 1925 and 1926, the Catholic fertility was 171.4 and 
the non-Catholic fertility was 145.3—a Catholic excess of 18 per cent. 
Otherwise expressed, the Catholic fertility rate declined 15 per cent, 
while the non-Catholic rate declined only 6 per cent. 

Health. Acknowledgment is due also to Professor Kimball Young and Miss Alice V. 
King, University of Wisconsin; Dr. T. F. Murphy, Bureau of the Census; Dr. C. A. 
Harper, Wisconsin State Board of Health; Dr. Alfred Briggs, Wisconsin Emergency 
Relief Administration; the Madison Chamber of Commerce; the Wright Directory 


Company, Milwaukee; and Miss Mae Bergfors, Miss Marion Hoffman, and T. C. 
Robarge. 
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A brief study of the series plotted in Chart I is sufficient to confirm 
the fact that these trends were progressive through the time period 


CHART I 
TRENDS IN CONFINEMENTS PER 100 FAMILIES, BY RELIGION, RESIDENCE, 
AND INTERVAL AFTER MARRIAGE 


_ Standardized to equalize and hold constant, throughout the time period, the pro- 
portion of Catholics and non-Catholics in each age group, by occupation. (Semi- 
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studied, in spite of fluctuations which may be attributable in large 
part to chance. When the data are subdivided and resubdivided in 
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CHART II 


MILWAUKEE AND SUBURBS—TRENDS IN CONFINEMENTS PER 100 FAMILIES, 
BY RELIGION, AGE, OCCUPATION, AND INTERVAL AFTER MARRIAGE 


Longer series represent first 33 years of marriage; shorter series, second 3} years 
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CHART III 


WISCONSIN CITIES OTHER THAN MILWAUKEE—TRENDS IN CONFINEMENTS 


PER 100 FAMILIES, BY RELIGION, AGE, OCCUPATION, 
AND INTERVAL AFTER MARRIAGE 


Longer series represent first 3} years of marriage; shorter series, second 3} years 
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various ways, many interesting details as to Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic fertility by occupational classes and by linguistic groups come 
to light. Charts II and III show that in twenty-three of twenty-four 
groups by age, occupation, residence, and interval after marriage the 
Catholic fertility declined, and that in twenty-one of the subclasses 
the Catholic fertility declined faster, on the average, than the non- 
Catholic fertility. Chart IV shows that the Catholic decline took 
place in every linguistic group in every occupational class. 

The effect of this analysis of trends within subclasses would be to 
strengthen a hypothesis that the Wisconsin evidence for a more rapid 
decline among Catholics than among other people (in comparable 
age groups) is sufficiently general to apply to many other American 
cities. That such a hypothesis may be correct is further suggested, 
though not proved, by a partial correlation analysis using several 
series of published census figures for American cities as a whole. 
This study, reported at the conclusion of the present paper, suggests 
that the cities with a larger percentage of Catholics tended to decline 
in fertility at a relatively faster rate between 1920 and 1930 than 
the cities with a small percentage of Catholics, the tendency remain- 
ing after several factors are “held constant.” 

The families used in the investigation represent, the writer be- 
lieves, a substantially complete reporting of families living in 1934 
in Milwaukee or suburbs or other Wisconsin cities, subject to the 
following restrictions: (1) They were married between 1919 and 
1930, inclusive, in Milwaukee and its suburbs of Shorewood, Wau- 
watosa, and West Allis; in all other Wisconsin cities of over 20,000 
or their suburbs;? and in Waukegan, Rockford, Freeport, Wood- 
stock, and Belvidere, Illinois; Winona and Duluth, Minnesota; and 
Menominee, Michigan. (2) It was the first marriage of both parties. 
(3) The bridegroom was thirty years old or under at marriage and 
the bride was twenty-five years old or under. (4) The bridegroom at 
marriage was a resident of Milwaukee or suburbs or some other Wis- 
consin city of over 20,000. (5) The address of the family could be 
located in a recent city directory and reached by the postal service. 


2 These cities are Appleton, Beloit, Eau Claire, Fond du Lac, Green Bay, Janesville, 
Kenosha, La Crosse, Madison, Manitowoc, Oshkosh, Racine, Sheboygan, Superior, 
and Wausau. 
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While two-fifths of the families married since 1919 could not be 
found (see note 6 for further discussion), questionnaires were sent out 
and returned by about 97 per cent of those actually located by the 
postal service—an unusually high percentage. In summary, 40,766 
families in the group studied, as compared with the general urban 


CHART IV 


CATHOLICS ONLY—TRENDS IN CONFINEMENTS PER 100 FAMILIES ACCORDING 
To Lrncurstic Group oF Wire’s MAIDEN NAME, BY OccUPATION, 
RESIDENCE, AND INTERVAL AFTER MARRIAGE 
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population, represent a restricted age range, which covers, it is true, 
the most fertile years; they are a group perhaps more definitely ur- 
banized than the general urban population, which of course includes 
also families in which the bridegroom lived on a farm or in a small 
town at time of marriage and families married on farms or in small 
towns where presumably the bride resided; they are a somewhat less 
mobile group than the general population, since they comprise only 
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those still known to be living in a Wisconsin city of 20,000, though 
not necessarily the city of residence of the bridegroom; and, finally, 
it is a selection including first marriages only and a larger-than-aver- 
age proportion of those whose marriages have not been dissolved by 
divorce or death in the early years of marriage. Many of these neces- 
sary restrictions greatly strengthen the validity of conclusions which 
may be drawn concerning a group with the characteristics specified. 
But each restriction imposes a caution against too easy wider gener- 
alization. While some broader inferences may properly be drawn, 
the Wisconsin findings per se apply strictly only to the group as de- 
limited above. 

The following steps were taken in compiling the data: 

1. For each couple, the names and ages of the bridegroom and 
bride and the occupation of the bridegroom at time of marriage were 
copied on an individual card. The religion of the officiating clergy- 
man or the fact that the officiator was a magistrate was coded direct- 
ly on the card at the same time, from an indexed file of officiators’ 
names compiled especially for this study. If a name did not appear 
in the file, it was copied on the card and investigated subsequently 
to determine whether or not it was that of a Catholic priest. In less 
than 2 per cent of the cases, the officiator’s status could not be de- 
termined, and these cards were excluded from the study. 

2. The latest city directory for the city of residence of the bride- 
groom was consulted to determine whether or not the couple was 
still residing in that city. The fact that the maiden name of the wife 
is recorded in parenthesis in the directory following the name of the 
husband made identification easy, except in a very few cases. If the 
name was not found in the latest directory, a similar search was 
made through the two previous directories if the volumes were pub- 
lished biennially and through the three previous annual Milwaukee 
directories. Sometimes the name of the wife only was found, in 
which case her latest available address was copied and a special no- 
tation made. The search was not confined to the directory for city 
of residence of the husband at marriage, but was extended, where 
necessary, to all other directories for the cities studied. 

3. An additional search was made in a directory published, as 
nearly as possible, 4 years after the date of marriage. From this 
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directory the husband’s occupation was again recorded. It was this 
occupational entry which was used eventually as the basis for classi- 
fication of the families into three broad occupational groups, name- 
ly, professional, proprietary, and clerical. It was possible to check 
these data subsequently against occupation of father as reported on 
birth certificates, and the agreement was excellent. 

_ 4. Since the research reported in the present paper is only part of 
a larger project, it should be explained that one of the major parts 
of the larger project was a check on the completeness of birth regis- 
tration in Wisconsin cities. In connection with this check, the Bu- 
reau of the Census granted the use of its franking privilege for ob- 
taining information from families as to names and dates of birth of 
their children, living and dead. Letters written on United States De- 
partment of Commerce stationery and approved by the Bureau of 
the Census were sent to all addresses on the cards, pledging the par- 
ents that if their child’s name was not properly registered they would 
be notified. The response was excellent, upward of 97 per cent of 
those who could be reached by the post-office responding either to 
the first letter or to one of a series of follow-up letters. In keeping 
with the pledge given, every child’s name was looked up in the rec- 
ords of the Wisconsin State Board of Health. The check on the 
completeness of registration was directly in charge of L. W. Hutch- 
croft, chief statistician for vital statistics, who is reporting the re- 
sults in a separate publication. There seems little reason to doubt 
that the families made a practically complete report. If they had no 
children, they were requested to return the blank with the notation 
“no children.”” A check on the returns to repeated requests does not 
seem to indicate any appreciable bias, because those with no children 
might be more likely to be better represented in the 3 per cent not 
reporting than in the 97 per cent who replied. The questionnaire re- 
turned by the family also indicated the date of death of husband or 
wife, if either were deceased, and the approximate date of separation, 
if there had been a separation or divorce. 

5. When the information from the questionnaires had been trans- 
ferred to the original cards, a history was available on the fertility of 
each family by year of marriage, age of wife, husband’s occupation, 
and religion of the officiating clergyman. Names and ages of hus- 
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band and wife on the questionnaires were carefully checked against 
the names on the cards to eliminate cases in which the clerks had 
used too much imagination in matching the names in the directories. 


DISCUSSION OF WISCONSIN FINDINGS 


By considering the fertility in the year of marriage and the three 
calendar years following, it was possible to secure one time series 
covering marriages between 1919 and 1930, inclusive. On the aver- 
age, the year of marriage and the three calendar years following rep- 
resented about 33 years of marriage, for Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike. This interval is referred to, for brevity, as “‘the first 3} years of 
marriage.’ By considering the fertility in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh calendar years following marriage, it was possible to secure a 
second time series covering the eight years from 1919 to 1926, in- 
clusive. Only the first six months of the seventh calendar year were 
included, thus giving a duration of 3} years. This interval is referred 
to as “‘the second 3} years of marriage.” The two intervals combined, 
comprising the calendar year of marriage and the 63 years following, 
are referred to as “‘the first 7 years of marriage.’’ Confinement rates 
were used instead of live-birth rates, twins counting as one confine- 
ment; stillbirths, the same as live births. If live-birth rates had been 
used, however, there would have been no material alteration of re- 
sults. 

Table I and Chart I summarize the major findings of the Wiscon- 
sin study. Only those marriages are included, from 1919 through 
1926, in which husband and wife were still living together at the con- 
clusion of the first 7 years of marriage. From 1927 on, only those 
marriages are included in which husband and wife were still living 
together on January 1, 1934.5 Standardized confinement rates were 
computed by applying the specific rates from Tables II and III to 
the calculated number of families within each broad age and occupa- 
tional group, by religion and year of marriage, which would have 
appeared if the average proportion of Catholics and non-Catholics 
in each age and occupational group had been (a) alike, () equal to 

3 No appreciable progressive bias seems to be introduced. On several series between 
1919 and 1926 the same assumptions were made, for checking purposes, as between 1927 


and 1930, without producing noticeable changes from the results secured with the 
foregoing assumptions. 
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TRENDS IN CONFINEMENTS PER 100 FAMILIES, BY RELIGION, RESI- 
DENCE, AND INTERVAL AFTER MARRIAGE 

Standardized to equalize and hold constant, throughout the time period, the 
proportion of Catholics and non-Catholics in each age group by occupation. 


TABLE I 
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CONFINEMENT RATES 
NUMBER OF 
Fanntens First 3} Years Second 3} Years First 7 Years 
DATE OF of Marriage of Marriage of Marriage 
MARRIAGE 
Non- Non- Non- Non- 
olic olic olic olic 
olic olic olic olic 
MILWAUKEE AND SUBURBS 

ee 621 988 | 126 103 76 55 202 158 

710 | 1,143 | 128 97 74 56 201 153 

646 | 1,006 | 118 102 74 57 192 159 

733 | 1,125 | 116 98 7° 54 186 152 

784 | 1,304] 112 04 68 53 180 147 

rT 724 | 1,251 III 04 66 54 177 148 

759 | 1,268 | 110 93 63 56 173 148 

ar 783 | 1,359 | 107 go 63 53 170 143 

OTHER WISCONSIN CITIES 

331 770 | 128 109 83 65 212 174 

ST ee 458 878 | 125 109 80 62 205 172 

re re 396 769 | 129 107 71 66 199 173 

ee 4II 834 | 116 103 79 59 195 162 

yee 416 904 113 105 74 64 187 169 

ee 428 936 | 112 07 75 58 187 156 

304 967 | 113 95 7° 57 182 152 

423 965 | 114 98 65 59 179 157 
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TABLE II 


MILWAUKEE AND SUBURBS—TRENDS IN CONFINEMENTS PER 100 
FAMILIES, BY RELIGION, AGE, OCCUPATION, AND INTERVAL 
AFTER MARRIAGE 


CONFINEMENT RATES 
PERCENTAGE 
or 
FAMILIES Wife under 21 Wife 21-25 
NUMBER OF WHERE at Marriage at Marriage 
FAMILIES Wire Was 
UNDER 
eet ar aT First 33 | Second 3} | First 3} | Second 34 
MARRIAGE Years of Years of Years of Years of 
Marriage Marriage Marriage Marriage 
Non- Non- Non- Non- Non- Non- 
olic olic olic olic olic A olic 
olic olic olic olic olic olic 
UNSKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED 
184 | 241 | 47] 53 | 139] 126] 79] 67 | 129] 104] 93] 65 
1920..... 264 | 298 | 48] 55 | 144] 128] 75] 65] 132] 84] 69] 51 
207 | 247 | 43 | 56] 141 | 142] 88] 68] 117] 94] 73] 40 
1922..... 244 | 287 50 | 50] 137] 120] 69] 64] 122] 86 51 
ee 276 | 357 52 58 | 140 | 125 78 | 601! 119 | 86 70 | 47 
3984..... 253 | 58] 59] 131 120] 68] 63] 99] 89] 53] 51 
3925..... 280 | 341 | 42] 52] 133] 113 | 76] 61] 105] 93] 55] 58 
“ae 267 | 411 57 | 60] 129 | 115 72 | 64] 100] 86] 55] 45 
SKILLED 
ae 274 | 411 39 44 | 141 | 113 67 53 | 116 gI 65 50 
a 263 | 433 44 4° | 137 | I19 go 63 | 122 go 70 51 
2983..... 242 | 3506] 40) 146] 115 | 85] 70] 107] 97] 57] 57 
1993..... 288 | 437 | 40] 42] 133 | go] 61] 111 88 | 65] 40 
274 | 461 42] 47 | 131 | 112 73 | 63 | 104] 82] 61 48 
oe 2904 | 442 41 46 | 134 | 113 79 | 69 | 103 81 63 | 490 
2904 | 475 | 45 | 42] 120] 113 | 62 58 | 102} 90] 50] 51 
305 | 481 41 45 | 125 | 106] 67] 57]113 | 84] 55] 51 
BONO: 932 472 | 43 48 | tog 100 |.....]..... 5 
292 | 303 | 50] 104] 98].....]..... 
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TABLE II—Continued 


CONFINEMENT RATES 


PERCENTAGE 
OF 
FAMILIES Wife under 21 Wife 21-25 
NUMBER OF WHERE at Marriage at Marriage 
FAMILIES Wire Was 
M ii 2m AT First 34 Second 34 First 3} Second 34 


MARRIAGE Years of Years of Years of Years of 
Marriage Marriage Marriage Marriage 


Non- Non- Non- Non- Non- Non- 
Cath) Cath) Cath-| Carr] Ct cath] Cath- 
olic olic olic olic olic olic 
olic olic olic olic olic olic 
“WHITE COLLAR” 
163 | 336 | 22] 29] 117] 110] 69] 55]116] 84] 80] 44 
183 | 412 | 28] 30] 150] 93] 671] 54] 101 751 701 53 
197 | 403 | 24] 31] 115] or 62] 52] 93] 77] 751 51 
201 | gor | 30] 31] 115] 54] 50| 90] 79] 62] 51 
234 | 486 | 26] 31] 108] 70] 57] 83] 73| 60] 49 
1924..... 177 | 493 | 27] 33 | 102} 60] 57] 98] 75] 68] 43 
1925..... 185 | 452] 30] 33] 104] 87] 57] 62] 67] 49 
211 | 467 | 30] 34] 94] 75 | 64] 82] 64] 60] 45 


the average proportion throughout the period studied, and (c) con- 
stant throughout the period. Not only did the Catholics, both in 
Milwaukee and suburbs and the other cities, decline in fertility at a 
somewhat faster rate than the non-Catholics during the first 7 years 
of marriage, but also this differential in decline appeared in the first 
3} years of marriage as well as in the second 3} years. There is no 
trace of a decline in fertility among the non-Catholic group in Mil- 
waukee in the second 33 years of marriage, while the non-Catholic 
group in the other cities declined only slightly. 

Tables II, III, and IV and Charts II and III exhibit the same data 
for each of the three broad occupational groups, by age of wife, 
residence, and interval after marriage. Since the average number of 
confinements per 100 families married in a given year and falling 
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TABLE III 


WISCONSIN CITIES OTHER THAN MILWAUKEE—TRENDS IN CONFINE- 
MENTS PER 100 FAMILIES, BY RELIGION, AGE, OCCUPATION, 


AND INTERVAL AFTER MARRIAGE 


CONFINEMENT RATES 
PERCENTAGE 
as ro Wife under 21 Wife 21-25 
NUMBER OF — at Marriage at Marriage 
Wire Was 
FAMILIES 
DATE oF 21 AT 
First 3} Second 3} First 3} Second 3} 
Moanmacs Manatacs Years of Years of Years of Years of 
Marriage Marriage Marriage Marriage 
Non- Non- Non- Non- Non- Non- 
olic olic olic olic olic olic 
olic olic olic olic olic olic 
UNSKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED 
108 | 302 | 4I 53 | 150 | 130] 73 | 80] 128] ror |] 83] 65 
2990..... 179 | 352 47 53 | 142 | 128 88 71 | 124 | 105 66 59 
ae 144 | 326 47 59 | 149 | 126 57 73 | 132 | 104 71 61 
1922..... 154 | 353 | 57] 59 | 126] 121 | 77] 69] 107] 96] 79] 52 
179 | 404] 51 58 | 130 | 128 | 78] 74] 107] 102] 74] 57 
2084..... 184 | 414 | 60] 60] 132] I11 77 | 62] 111 |] 103 | 88] 63 
175 | 418 | 55 56 | 125 | 119 71 70 | 96] 9g2 70 59 
s0a6..... 183 | 471 48 | 57 | 131 | 123 72} 69} 86] 48] 51 
r6a | 414 | Ge | Go| tag rar }.....}..... 
SKILLED 
... 122 | 37] 133 | 118 | 100] 108] 95] 83] 50 
149 | 265 | 48 40] 120] 129] 69] 64] 113] 97 76 | 56 
128 | 234] 45] 48] 1451113 | 79 | 80] 113] 74] 62 
131 | 251 | 46] 49] 113] 120] 87] 70] 104] 99] 79] 55 
124 | 277 43 49 | 102 | 117 74 | 64] 108] o1 70 | 64 
115 | 278] so] 123 | 104] 82] 61] 102] 96] 72] 50 
110 | 298 | 46] 50] 124] 111 os $4.1 78 | 781 46 
zga6..... 121 | 268] 45] 40] 111 | 106] 85] 73] oo] oF 58 | 58 
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TABLE 


CONFINEMENT RATES 
PERCENTAGE 
go Wife under 21 Wife 21-25 
NUMBER OF Wirz Was at Marriage at Marriage 
FAMILIES 
UNDER 
DaTE oF 21 AT 
First 34 Second 3} First 34 Second 3} 
‘Maneneee Menmaets Years of Years of Years of Years of 
Marriage Marriage Marriage Marriage 
Non- Non- Non- Non- Non- Non- 
olic olic olic olic olic olic 
olic olic olic olic olic olic 
“WHITE COLLAR” 
Ior | 216] 25] 23] 124] 110] 76] 52]116] 93] 89] 54 
130 | 261 | 30] 31] 123 |] 112] 95 | 116] 83] 87] 53 
124 | 209 26 | 31] 122 | 129 | 84] 62 | 103 81 72 55 
126 | 230 | 34] 36] 119 | 96] 77] 60] 82] 77] 47 
113 | 223 | 31 |] 38] 134] 102] 69] 61] o9 | 83] 72] 58 
129 | 244] 35] 40] 116] 99] 69] 60] 83] 68] 53 
109 | 251 | 92 621 S71 49 
1996. ....; 11g | 226] 30] 39] 125 | 100] so] 48] 95 


within a given occupational and religious group is necessarily small, 
wide annual fluctuations are possible through chance alone. Straight- 
line trends were put through each series by least squares,‘ facilitating 
a visual comparison and also making possible a test of the significance 
of the difference between any two rates of decrease or any groups of 
rates. 

Let us consider the twelve Catholic and non-Catholic comparisons 
of fertility in the first 33 years of marriage. These twelve compari- 
sons are independent of one another, being based on different sets of 
families. A first approximation to testing the significance is to add 
appropriate terms of the binomial (3+ 3)”. 


4 In order to get an accurate estimate of the residual variance, the lines were fitted, 
not by minimizing the sums of the squares of the deviations of the annual means, but 
rather by minimizing the sums of the squares of the deviations of the number of con- 
finements in each family. 


TABLE IV 
SUMMARY OF AVERAGE CONFINEMENT RATES, AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASES 
OR DECREASES, NUMBER OF FAMILIES, AND WEIGHTS, BY RELIGION, 
OCCUPATION, RESIDENCE, AND INTERVAL AFTER MARRIAGE 


WIFE UNDER 21 AT MARRIAGE WIFE 21-25 AT MARRIAGE 
First 3} Years Second 34 Years First 33 Years Second 3} Years 
of Marriage of Marriage of Marriage of Marriage 
Non- Non- Non- Non- 
| ae | i ow | | 
olic olic olic olic 
olic olic olic olic 
AVERAGE CONFINEMENT RATES 
Milwaukee, etc.: 
Unskilled, etc..| 126.4 | 118.1 | 74.8 | 63.6] 105.9 | 84.4 | 67.6] 51.1 
Skilled........ 122.1 | 109.5 | 75.9 | 61.5 | 103.6] 83.6] 61.8] 50.7 
“White collar”..| 108.3 | 92.5 | 64.2] 56.6| 90.8] 72.5| 66.3] 48.3 
Other cities: 
Unskilled, etc..| 131.2 | 123.0} 74.7 | 70.4 | 108.7] 94.2] 71.1 | 58.0 
120.3 | 114.0] 80.5 | 66.6] 104.2] 88. 74.0] 55.0 
“White collar”..| 115.1 | 102.2 | 72.3] 58.9] 98.0] 75.5] 74.4| 52.4 


AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 
IN CONFINEMENT RATE* 


Milwaukee, etc.: 
Unskilled, etc..|—3.43 |—2.12 |—1.06 |—0.65 |—4.25 |—1.96 |—4.58 |—0.83 
ae —4.10 |—1.92 |—2.23 | 0.00 |—2.70 |—2.04 |—1.38 |—0. 23 
“White collar”..|—2.67 |—1.12 |+0.39 |+1.71 |—2.35 |—1.17 |—2.56 |—0.53 

Other cities: 
Unskilled, etc..|—1.74 |—0.32 |—0.69 |—1.23 |—3.44 |—1.88 |—2.25 |—0.87 
—1.07 |—0.92 |—0.36 |—1.72 |—1.19 |—1.95 |—2.12 |—0.14 
“White collar”..|—2.33 |—1.35 |—5.62 |—1.48 |—3.11 |—2.00 |—3.06 |—0.38 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES 


Milwaukee, etc.: 
Unskilled, etc..| 1,688 | 2,510 982 | 1,440 | 1,623 | 1,987 993 | 1,148 
Skilled........ 1,473 | 2,348 925 | 1,516 | 1,980 | 2,861 | 1,309 | 1,980 

“White collar”.. 722 | 1,762 422 | 1,061 | 1,843 | 3,623 | 1,129 | 2,299 

Other cities: 
Unskilled, etc..| 1,102 | 2,905 669 | 1,720 981 | 2,102 637 | 1,311 
ae 691 | 1,546 446 905 849 | 1,656 554 | 1,128 

“White collar”..| 463 | 1,101 278 652 | 1,011 | 1,939 673 | 1,208 


WEIGHTSt 
Milwaukee, etc.: 
Unskilled, etc..| o511 | 0356 | 2018 | 1357 | 0520] 0426] 1988 | 1706 
Skilled........ 0572 | 0370] 2027 | 1248 | 0432 | 0306] 1438 | 0949 


“White collar”..| 1213 | o504 | 4761 1862 | 0455 | 0239] 1754] 0849 


Unskilled, etc..| o841 | 0312 | 3231 1139 | 0890] 0412] 2941 | 1239 
Skilled........ 1222 | 0502] 4494 | 2039 | 0943 | o510| 3380] 1619 
“White collar”..| 1878 | 0826 | 7537 | 3154] 0822 | og02| 2865 | 1546 


* b= Yxy/Zzx*, the slope of a straight line plotted in Charts II and III. 
_ t Weight =1/2z*, used in calculating chance error of b or difference between two b’s. To the reported dig- 
its of 1/Zx* one must prefix .ooo. For example, the values of 1/Zx* in the upper left-hand corner are 
+00005I1, .0000572, and .coor213, respecti . For use of these weights, see note 5. 


7 
Other cities } 
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In all twelve cases, the Catholic fertility rates declined. The like- 
lihood that this was due to chance can be called ($)", or 1 chance 
in 4,096. 

In eleven of the twelve cases, the Catholic fertility declined faster 
than the non-Catholic fertility, as measured by the comparative 
magnitude of b, the straight-line slope. The likelihood that this is 
due to chance can be called (})+12($)", or 13 chances in 4,096. 

If we consider the twelve comparisons of fertility in the second 3} 
years of marriage, we find: 

In eleven of the twelve cases the Catholic fertility rates declined, 
the likelihood that this is due to chance being 13 in 4,096. 

Among the eleven cases in which the fertility rates declined, the 
Catholic decline was the greater in nine. In the case in which the 
Catholic rate increased, the non-Catholic rate increased even more. 
The difference between Catholic and non-Catholic slopes is negative, 
therefore, in ten cases out of twelve. The likelihood that this is due 


to chance can be called (Q)"-+126)2 + (3), or 79 in 4,096.5 


5 These are very crude tests, but they are sufficiently decisive to make more delicate 
tests unnecessary in demonstrating the significance of the general results. To test the 
significance of differences between the rates of decline in any two subgroups, the reader 
may use the formula 

t=(b,—b,)/o difference , 
where 


o difference = 


For comparisons pertaining to the first 33 years of marriage take o.= 76.44; second 
3% years of marriage, o.=67.70. These values of oo were estimated by summing the 
squared residuals from the regression lines in all subgroups and dividing by the number 
of families less twice the number of subgroups. The symbol d is the slope of the straight 
line and is reported in Table IV, along with the value of 1/2x*. To illustrate: test the 
significance of the difference between rates of decline in fertility in the first 3} years of 
marriage among Catholic and non-Catholic skilled workers, respectively, whose wives 
were twenty-one to twenty-five at marriage. From Table IV, 6;= —2.70, b.= — 2.04, 
1/2x?= .0000432, = .0000306, whence 


—2.70—(— 2.04) 
76.447/ 0000738 


=—1.0, 


a normal deviate which we interpret as not significant. 

The test may be applied to any comparisons of pairs of slopes in Table IV, except 
to a comparison between the decline in the first and second 3} years of marriage, re- 
spectively, which is based on the same group of families. In comparing any two annual 
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Table IV exhibits some other interesting findings: 

In all instances, the average non-Catholic confinement rates were 
highest in the unskilled labor group, next highest in the skilled labor 
group, and lowest in the “white-collar group.”’ The Catholic confine- 
ment rates followed this pattern exactly in the first 33 years of mar- 
riage but not in the second 33 years of marriage. 

In all instances, the average non-Catholic confinement rates 
among families in which the wife was under twenty-one at marriage 
were higher (in most cases, very much higher) than among families 
in which the wife was twenty-one to twenty-five at marriage. The 
Catholic confinement rates followed the same pattern, exactly in the 
first 33 years of marriage, and in four out of six cases in the second 
33 years. (The trend toward earlier marriage has been quite marked 
among Catholics and non-Catholics alike—see columns 3 and 4 of 
Tables II and III.) 

In all instances, the average non-Catholic confinement rates 
among Milwaukee families were lower than those among families 
living in other Wisconsin cities. The Catholic confinement rates fol- 
lowed the same pattern, exactly in the first 33 years of marriage, and 
in four out of six cases in the second 33 years. 

These three sets of uniformities would strengthen an assumption 
that the causes and mechanisms, whatever they may be, of differen- 
tial fertility among Wisconsin urban Catholics, must have much in 
common with the causes and mechanisms of differential fertility 
among non-Catholics. 

In order to secure a more detailed understanding of the decline 
in Catholic fertility by occupational groups, an effort was made to 
subdivide each subgroup once more on the basis of some kind of 
index of nationality. Except for those born abroad (a very small 
minority), no direct data on nationality were available. It was de- 
cided, therefore, to attempt a classification of Catholic families into 
very broad groups on the basis of their names. The maiden name of 
the wife was used as a basis for classification, partly on the ground 
that she would be less likely to anglicize it before her marriage than 


averages in Tables II and III, or general averages in Tables IV and V, the usual formu- 
las for the standard error of a difference between two means applies. Take =o, as 
above. In testing any individual } in Table IV, write ¢=(b—B)/o01/ 1/222, where B 
is hypothetical, as for example, o. 


1 

q 
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would a husband his name. It was possible, with relative ease and 
rather surprising apparent accuracy, to code the families in four 
broad linguistic groups, namely, Slavic and other eastern European, 
Romance, Teutonic, and “‘English.’”’ The Slavic and other eastern 
European names were predominantly Polish, especially in Milwau- 
kee. The Romance names were predominantly Italian in Milwaukee 
and about evenly divided between Italian and French (presumably, 
French-Canadian) in the other cities. The Teutonic names were pre- 
dominantly German, with a small number of Flemish and Dutch. 
The so-called “English” names were names common to American 
stock of Irish and English extraction. 

An inspection of the detailed tables of fertility by linguistic groups 
within each Catholic occupational class revealed a rather surprising 
uniformity of trend, although there were many aberrations attribut- 
able to chance because of the very small numbers in some sub- 
groups. Since the Slavic and Romance groups tended to behave more 
or less alike, they were combined for purposes of summary and 
graphic presentation into one group; likewise the Teutonic and so- 
called ‘‘English” groups were combined into one. Standardized rates 
were computed to control the factor of age. The results are exhibited 
in Table V and Chart IV. While there are certain curious differences 
of detail, some of which may be due to chance, the evidence is un- 
mistakable that a decline in fertility during the whole period con- 
sidered was common to both linguistic groups, in all occupational 
classes, in both Milwaukee and suburbs and the other cities, in both 
the first 33 years and the second 33 years of marriage. While there 
is some evidence that the decline in fertility set in somewhat earlier 
among the Teutonic-English families than among the Slavic-Ro- 
mance families, it is clear that the latter have been cutting their fer- 
tility to about the same point as their fellow-Catholics. 

It is not within the scope of the present study to investigate the 
mechanisms by which this decline in the fertility rate was brought 
about. It cannot be proved from these data that contraception actu- 
ally was used, although scattered evidence from birth-control clinics 
in Wisconsin, as in other American cities, has indicated a desire on 
the part of some professed Catholics for birth-control information. 
However, if contraception (including coitus interruptus) was not used 
extensively, the only other explanation would be an increase in con- 
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TABLE V 


CATHOLICS ONLY—TRENDS IN CONFINEMENTS PER 100 FAMILIES ACCORD- 
ING TO LINGUISTIC GROUP OF WIFE’S MAIDEN NAME, BY OCCU- 
PATION, RESIDENCE, AND INTERVAL AFTER MARRIAGE 


Rates standardized for age of wife 


CONFINEMENT RATE 


First 3} Years Second 3} Years 
of Marriage of Marriage 


Slavic Teutonic Slavic Teutonic i Teutonic 
and and and and and 
Romance | “English”? | Romance | ‘“‘English’’ “English” 


MILWAUKEE AND SUBURBS 


Unskilled and semi- 
skilled: 
1919-22 


1919-22 
1927-30 
“White collar’: 


OTHER WISCONSIN CITIES 


Unskilled and semi- 
skilled: 


f 
FAMILIES 
Date oF 
64x | 258 | 136 | 126 81 69 
688 388 122 117 65 66 
Skilled: 
621 446 132 II5 77 67 
Cvawe 642 525 116 II5 66 61 
I919Q-22.........] 298 446 114 IOI 68 69 
286 521 93 92 57 65 
Se 388 135 130 77 73 
261 460 129 113 74 70 
4 Skilled: 
155 375 108 122 69 84 
156 314 113 107 65 78 
i “White collar”: 
118 363 118 117 79 83 
‘ 103 367 95 104 60 68 
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tinence, since age has been for all practical purposes a constant 
throughout the period, since no biological change could account 
for such a sharp decline in fertility, and since the Ogino-Knaus 
“rhythm” method of birth control, which has ecclesiastical approba- 
tion, appeared too late to have an appreciable influence during the 
time period covered by this study. 

The cautious student, in reaching his own conclusions about the 
possibilities of generalizing to other urban areas from the present 
study, should review at this point the description on pages 147 and 
149 of the limiting characteristics of the group of 40,766 urban fami- 
lies studied.° 


6In general, there is slight a priori reason for expecting that conclusions would 
have been reversed if the group had been more inclusive. The largest single unknown is 
the differential fertility among the families who could not be located in a city directory 
or reached by the postal service. 

The percentage of Catholics who were “lost” decreased from 35 among those mar- 
ried in 1919-21 to 24 among those married in 1928-30. If we assume that the fertility 
of those who were “lost” was somewhat less than average, because of death, separation, 
etc., our results might possibly be slightly biased in the direction of showing too great 
a decrease for Catholics. No reasonable hypothesis as to the fertility of these “un- 
knowns” would correct the reported figures sufficiently to remove the evidence for a 
definite downward trend in fertility, as any reader can check for himself by simple cal- 
culation. For example: suppose a given confinement rate based on a 65 per cent early 
sample is 100 and one based on a 76 per cent late sample is 90. Suppose that there was no 
decline whatever in the confinement rate of the missing cases, a quite improbable event. 
Let their constant confinement rate be 90. Then the adjusted early rate would be 
(.65 X 100) +(.35 X90) =96.5, while the later rate of 90 would remain as before. If, 
however, the “unknowns” should include an increasingly large number of families who 
have separated and if these families have relatively few children, the figures reported in 
this study actually may be a slight understatement of the decline in a more inclusive 
population. 

Similarly, the reported decline in non-Catholic rate may be slightly biased, because 
the percentage of “lost” families varies from 45 per cent among those married in 1919- 
21 to 39 per cent among those married in 1928-30. Since a sample check on these fami- 
lies in the records of the State Board of Health showed a good many of them to have 
been divorced and to have had fewer than the average number of children, we may con- 
clude that the non-Catholic confinement rates as reported are somewhat higher through- 
out the entire period than in a more inclusive population and that perhaps the progres- 
sive decrease has been slightly greater than reported. There are many possible off- 
setting factors, however, and in no case would a reasonable hypothesis about these 
“unknowns” reverse the general conclusions that the Catholic fertility has fallen faster 
than the non-Catholic fertility. 

It should be kept in mind throughout that the figures as reported represent a 97 per 
cent complete enumeration of those couples married in the indicated cities who could 
be reached by the postal service. For the “universe” as thus defined no material cor- 
rection is therefore necessary. 
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EVIDENCE FROM OTHER AMERICAN CITIES 

As a very tentative approach to a wider generalization, extending 
to urban areas in other states, the writer has investigated the rela- 
tion between the percentage of Catholics and the decline in fertility 
by indirect correlation procedure. The direct methods used in the 
Wisconsin study are too costly and laborious for extensive applica- 
tion. Unfortunately, published census data are none too satisfactory. 
From the Census of Religious Bodies of 1926, the reported number of 
Catholics was obtained and the percentage of Catholics in 1926 in 
each American city over 25,000 in both 1920 and 1930 was computed 
by dividing the reported number of Catholics by the 1926 population 
as estimated by linear interpolation. Since all members of a Catholic 
family are counted as church members, the percentage of Catholics 
in the total population is probably a better figure to use than the 
percentage of Catholics among church members of all denomina- 
tions, some of whom do not count young children as church mem- 
bers. There are doubtless considerable discrepancies, owing to the 
fact that the Catholic parishes are not necessarily contiguous with 
city boundaries. Fertility figures are equally unsatisfactory. Birth- 
rates as reported annually by the Bureau of the Census must be re- 
jected on two grounds, first, that until 1935 births have not been al- 
located to place of residence of the mother, and, second, that there 
are large differentials in the completeness of birth-reporting. It was 
finally decided to use the ratio of children under five to 100 married 
women twenty to forty-four years old. Children under one year are 
not completely enumerated in the census, but there may be little 
reason to assume wide differentials in under-enumeration from city 
to city or between 1920 and 1930. The correlation was then sought 
between x,, the percentage of Catholics in 1926, and ~.,, the ratio be- 
tween the 1930 and 1920 fertility, where the 1930 and 1920 fertility 
was measured in terms of the ratio of children under five to married 
women twenty to forty-four years old. 

The cities were divided into three groups: (1) cities of 100,000 and 
over in 1930; (2) cities of 25,000~-100,000 lying within the metropoli- 
tan area (as defined by the 1930 census) of cities of 100,000 or over; 
and (3) other cities of 25,000-100,000. Cities in the South Atlantic, 
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East South Central, and West South Central states and Utah were 
excluded. 

The correlation tables showed that in every group of cities, as the 
percentage of Catholics increased from city to city, the ratio of 1930 
fertility to 1920 fertility decreased. The correlation coefficients, 
shown in Table VI, are not high, but all are in the direction which 
would be expected if the trends in Wisconsin cities were general 
throughout at least the northern and western cities of the United 


TABLE VI 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PERCENTAGE OF CATHOLICS IN NORTHERN AND 
WESTERN UNITED STATES CITIES AND RATIO OF 1930 FERTILITY TO 
1920 FERTILITY, HOLDING VARIOUS FACTORS CONSTANT 


56 Cities of 25,000- 96 Cities of 25,000- 
100,000 within 100,000 outside 
Metropolitan Areas Metropolitan Areas 


74 Cities of 
over 100,000 


.18 
.21 
. 26 
.06 
.16 


34 
.09 
.39 
32 
.25 
.08 


-44 
.31 
.48 
-39 
.36 
.29 
-35 


x: = Percentage of Catholics in 1926 estimated population. 


x2= Ratio between (a) the number of children under five per 1,000 married women twenty to forty-four in 
1930 and (6) the number of children under five per 1,000 married women twenty to forty-four in 1920. 


x;=Ratio between (a) the percentage aged thirty-five to forty-four among the married women twenty to 
forty-four in 1930 and (6) the percentage aged thirty-five to forty-four among the married women 
twenty to forty-four in 1920. 

i ee of families living in owned or rented homes with an equivalent rental of less than $30 per 
month. 


xs = Ratio between the percentages of foreign-born whites in 1930 and 1920. 


States. There may have been an exception in some New England 
mill cities, especially those heavily populated by French-Canadians, 
Portuguese, and Italians. 

Among the married women twenty to forty-four years old the pro- 
portion of older, and presumably less fertile, women increased be- 
tween 1920 and 1930. This increase apparently was associated with 
the percentage of Catholics in such a way as to account for part of 
the apparent correlation. All of the correlations between x, and x, 
are somewhat reduced when «,, the ratio between the percentages of 
married women twenty to forty-four who were thirty-five to forty- 
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four in 1930 and 1920, respectively, is “partialed out.’’ Another 
factor, x,, the percentage of families in 1930 living in rented or owned 
homes with an equivalent rental of less than $30 per month, is so 
associated with the other variables that when it also is “held con- 
stant” the correlations between x, and x, tend to rise. This index 
presumably reflects not only general economic level, but also, to 
some extent, exposure to metropolitan influence, in so far as this 
factor is not controlled by the original subdivision of cities into three 
groups. Introduction of still another factor (whose presence in such 
an analysis is perhaps debatable since it may “‘partial out’’ too much 
of the variability properly attributable to Catholic church member- 
ship), namely, x;, the percentage of increase or decrease in the per- 
centage of foreign-born whites between 1920 and 1930, again re- 
duces the correlation somewhat, except in the suburban cities of 
25,000-100,000. The final partial correlations are —.16 for the 74 
cities of over 100,000, —.29 for the 56 smaller suburban cities, and 
—.35 for the 96 other smaller cities.7? Of these three, only the last is 
clearly significant, taken by itself, though the second is almost too 
large to have been expected by chance alone. The correlations are 
all in the same direction, however; and the weighted average of z, 
which corresponds to 7,,.,,;= —-28, is four times its standard error 
and therefore is not attributable to chance.* 

Too much weight must not be given to these correlation findings 
in generalizing from the Wisconsin study. But such evidence as they 
suggest is at least in the direction of strengthening, rather than weak- 
ening, the hypothesis that, on the average, the Catholic fertility has 
been dropping faster, both absolutely and relatively, than the non- 
Catholic fertility in the northern and western cities of the United 
States. 

As a final caution, it should be re-emphasized that this report 
deals only with the larger urban populations. It is quite possible, 
indeed probable, that different trends prevail in smaller cities and 
rural areas. 

7 An inspection of the scatter diagrams for the cities of 100,000 and over showed that 
four New England cities—Fall River, New Bedford, Lowell, and Providence—diverged 


widely from the rest of the group. Omission of these cities would have raised friz.34 
from —.26 to —.31 and fiz.345 from —.16 to —.21. 


§ The term z is the transformation of r, based on the method in R. A. Fisher, Sta- 
tistical Methods for Research Workers (4th ed.) , sec. 35. 
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RELIGIOUS SECTARIANISM AND RACE 
PREJUDICE 
LYFORD P. EDWARDS 
Bard College, Columbia University 


ABSTRACT 


Religious sectarianism may on occasions mitigate race prejudice, but among the vast 
majority of members of most sects race prejudice is dominant over sectarianism. In 
certain cases they are hardly distinguishable. That which gives sectarianism greater 
= over patriotism or race consciousness is mystical experience. The religious sect 


as an enduring cultural value. 

Religious sectarianism mitigates race prejudice when members 
of different races belong to the same sect. The extent of the mitiga- 
tion depends, for one thing, upon the power and vitality of the sect. 
A vigorous and widespread sect is able to mitigate race prejudice 
more easily than a weak and limited one. Whites and blacks worship 
in the same Roman Catholic cathedral in New Orleans. The black 
Presbyterians in that city have separate churches from the white 
ones. Some religions are notably better than others at overcoming 
race prejudice. Mohammedanism is the best of all religions in this 
respect, and Mohammedan missionaries are much more successful 
in Africa than are Christian missionaries. A sect which has an 
elaborate set of isolation devices is apt to overlook race prejudice in 
so far as these isolation devices are concerned. Society women will 
kneel beside Negro women at the communion rail before High 
Church Episcopalian altars—though these society women acknowl- 
edge no equality elsewhere. The degree of fervor of the sect—in 
general a symptom of its early history—conditions the race preju- 
dice of the sectarians. During the “Great Awakening” in Virginia 
in the eighteenth century there was a noticeable lessening of race 
prejudice between the whites and blacks who experienced the 
“Awakening.” 

On the other hand, where the peculiarities of the sect happen to 
reinforce racial differences, the opposite result is found. The writer 
interviewed an eminent scholar who is prominent in the Quaker 
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church. The eminent scholar had never heard of a Negro Quaker. The 
Negroes are notably religious, but the one form of religious exercise 
for which they are, perhaps, temperamentally unfitted is sitting in 
meeting absolutely quiet and silent for long periods of time. But 
because the Quakers have no religious connection with Negroes, 
they are indistinguishable from other members of their local com- 
munities in the matter of race prejudice. They may even be more 
separated than others, because the social distance between white and 
black is not bridged in their case by any sectarian prejudice operat- 
ing as a counter force to race prejudice. Social distance itself, if it is 
great enough, can obliterate race prejudice. The king of England 
will receive a king of Abyssinia on the royal red carpet which no 
white man, not royal, may tread upon. Similarly inside of a sect. In 
Lambeth Palace during a conference of the Anglican Hierarchy, 
a Chinese, a Hindoo, a Negro, and a white man (Jew by race) will 
be seated together with an American, unconscious of racial differ- 
ence. Their social rank as bishops of an aristocratic sect is the 
determining factor in their social intercourse. 

Missionaries are characterized by a lesser degree of race prejudice 
than the members of the sect that sends them out. White mission- 
aries in China have distinguished themselves by siding with the 
Chinese against their own home governments—even refusing the aid 
of the armed forces of their native countries to protect their lives 
and property. In general, those sectarians who regard their sect as 
the most important of all social groups will overcome their race 
prejudice to a marked degree—if not completely. 

Among the vast majority of members of most sects, however, race 
prejudice is dominant over sectarian prejudice. The sect will have 
racial subdivisions—white Baptists have their own church organiza- 
tion, and Negro Baptists have theirs, as do Methodists and others. 
Buddhism in all its sects seems to follow this same principle, though 
at a distance. The Buddhist Bishop of Burma is an Irishman. It is 
hardly likely that a Burmese Roman Catholic would be made a 
bishop in Ireland. It is worth noting that the Roman Catholic 
church, which is much the most intelligently managed sect, pays 
particular attention to the matter of race prejudice. A few years 
ago, when the Chinese were showing the first symptoms of anti- 
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white prejudice, the Pope hastened to consecrate six native Chinese 
to rule the Roman Catholic missions in China. These missions in 
consequence suffered much less than the Protestant missions during 
the subsequent outbreaks. 

In certain cases race prejudice and religious sectarianism are 
hardly distinguishable. In some parts of Ireland it is hard to say 
whether the prejudice against a certain person is because he is 
English or because he is a Protestant. Similarly it would require 
much discrimination to distinguish the prejudice of certain natives 
of Liverpool against Catholics from their prejudice against the 
same people as Irish. The Jews are the best illustration of this com- 
bined racial and sectarian animus. How much of the prejudice 
against Jews in certain parts of the United States is due to the fact 
that they are not Christians and how much is to be ascribed to their 
race it would probably be impossible to say—though perhaps the 
racial prejudice is the stronger. The victims of combined racial and 
sectarian prejudice develop a high degree of fellow feeling enabling 
them in large measure to overcome minor racial prejudices in their 
own group. A German Jew has more fellow feeling for a Spanish 
Jew than a German Catholic has for a Spanish Catholic. Where 
prejudice against all Jews is strong, orthodox and liberal Jews tend 
to minimize their sectarian differences. During the recent outrages 
in Palestine, all the Jews in the world exhibited a high degree of una- 
nimity in protesting against the violence done their fellows and in 
aiding the victims. 

Assuming the validity of Thomas’ classification of the fundamen- 
tal wishes—new experience, security, recognition, and intimacy— 
it would follow that the relative social power of race prejudice and 
religious sectarianism is determined by their efficiency as means for 
satisfying these fundamental wishes. The first thing evident is 
that both of them are, at present, inferior to national patriotism as 
means to this end. But this condition of affairs is temporary and 
local. It is not true of large sections of the human race today and 
was not true of any large group in the relatively recent past. The 
decline of sectarian animus as a controlling force in human relations 
is perhaps less real than is commonly supposed. According to Park, 
the marks of a sect are: demand for mystical (ideal) experience, 
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revolt against the moral order, the development of numerous isola- 
tion devices, and militancy in education and propaganda. If we 
consider recent movements like socialism and science as essentially 
sectarian, the sectarian animus is perhaps as powerful as ever. If 
any account is taken of its potential inclusiveness, sectarianism may 
conceivably conquer both national patriotism and racial prejudice. 
That has frequently happened in the past, and there would seem to 
be little good reason why it should not happen again. 

While the sect is classed as a conflict group, it often is, or at least 
can be, based on a firmer foundation than other conflict groups such 
as the nation or the race. Religious concepts are not probably in- 
stinctive to man, but they are certainly a much more fundamental 
part of human nature than national or racial consciousness. Sects 
are merely the formal, external aspect of religion. They differ from 
other conflict groups in that they normally contemplate the peace- 
ful inclusion of all humanity on terms of exact equality so far as the 
objectives of the sect are concerned. Although race consciousness is 
widespread it is artificial compared to religious consciousness. Cer- 
tainly if such a phenomenon as Russian Communism is conceived 
of as a religion—and very reliable observers do so conceive of it— 
then the most complete obliteration of race prejudice now to be 
found in the civilized world, that seen in Moscow, must be ascribed 
to the transforming or converting power of socialism, thought 
of as a religion. 

Of existing social forces only socialism, and possibly science, can 
be seriously considered as capable of overcoming race prejudice. 
This of course leaves out of account a possible general revival of 
Christianity, of which there seems to be no likelihood at present. 
Science, in so far as it is able to prove the falsity of the assumptions 
upon which race prejudice rests, may do something to overcome it. 
In so far, however, as race prejudice is an emotional attitude, ra- 
tional demonstration of the contrariety to fact of its intellectual 
assumptions will do little to weaken it. It can be overcome only by 
another, stronger, emotional attitude which displaces it. National 
patriotism and sectarian enthusiasm are probably the only emo- 
tional attitudes which have much chance of effecting this displace- 
ment. 
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In spite of the present power of national patriotism, sectarian 
enthusiasm is probably the stronger force. National patriotism 
would seem to be the most artificial of all the stronger, emotional 
attitudes. It is at variance with powerful economic forces which are 
continually growing in strength. It owes its present pre-eminence 
largely to economic conditions of the past which are now by way of 
being superseded. It has on its side the most powerful means of 
social control at present in existence—the national state. But taking 
a long view, it is very doubtful whether patriotism in any group is 
powerful enough to cause them to work for their own economic 
impoverishment, once they recognize the true condition of affairs. 
As things are, the patriotic animus, except in times of war, is not 
greatly evident in ordinary society, in spite of the continuous and 
powerful indoctrination to which all members of civilized society are 
subject. The patriotic animus is becoming archaic and slightly 
ridiculous in the minds of a certain portion of the better educated. 
It may well be doubted whether a future war could obtain anything 
like the unanimity of approval from the leaders of opinion, which 
was given to the World War. The Christian animus is visibly against 
any future war at the present time. A union of the Christian animus 
against war with the Socialist animus—a thing not inconceivable— 
could probably hinder any easily imaginable, international conflict. 

Thomas’ four fundamental wishes are best fulfilled for large 
numbers of people by sectarianism. The great number of small and 
quarreling religious sects in most civilized countries is often consider- 
ed an absurdity by the intelligent and a disgrace by the pious; 
but it is possible that both the intelligent and the pious are wrong. 
Religious sectarianism has very great survival value. It is easy to 
show that it is economically wasteful and socially defective in many 
ways. The demonstration has been made repeatedly, over a space 
of many generations, but the phenomenon persists in all its vigor, 
despite the most logical proofs that it ought to perish. Perhaps, as 
the logical argument does not fit the facts, there is something wrong 
with the logic. Perhaps the survival value in “outworn and useless” 
sects is of another order than the economic or even the socially use- 
ful, in the ordinary meaning of these words. 

It would seem that what is left out of account is the “mystical 
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experience.” This phenomenon—common to all religious sects in 
all ages and countries—is the most powerful spiritual force operative 
among human beings. While in some cases it can apparently be 
induced by formal and ritualistic means, it seems also to occur 
spontaneously, or as nearly spontaneously as any human thing can 
occur. The essential elements of it are well understood. They are 
three: purgation, illumination, and union. These terms, borrowed 
from the mystical writers, stand for distinct psychic experiences 
which, for the person concerned, have the stamp of ultimate validity. 
They change and dominate his whole outlook on life. He is unable 
to express these experiences in terms of intellectual concepts, but 
they are the most real forces operating upon him and are of a higher 
and greater authority for him than any other experiences whatever. 
Such concepts as patriotism or racial consciousness lose all meaning 
for the person having the mystical experience. They have no con- 
trol over him. 

Now while this psychic condition is experienced in its full force by 
only a relatively few people, it is found in some measure in all re- 
ligious sects. Any group in which it is normally experienced by all to 
some degree is a religious sect. It cannot be denied that occasionally 
something of the same experience happens to persons who are “‘con- 
verted” to nationalistic patriotism or racial consciousness, but such 


,cases are rare and curious. In the religious sect they are sufficiently 
‘common to be considered normal. In other words, among the 


genuinely mystically religious people, racial prejudice is eliminated 
by a more powerful psychic force. This same force wipes out patri- 
otic nationalism and is perfectly capable of wiping out any other 
social forces in existence, excepting the two basic hungers of food 
and sex. It can remake the world, and has repeatedly remade the 
world, whenever a mystic religionist of sufficient personality has 
appeared. Buddha, Christ, and Mohammed, however different in 
creed and cult, had this mystical experience in common and therein 
lay their’power to establish new civilizations. The only point to be 
made here is that the mystical experience which occurs in religious 
sects gives greater satisfaction to the fundamental wishes for new 
experience, security, recognition, and intimacy than any other type 
of experience. But religion externalizes itself only in sects. Chris- 
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tianity as an organization does not exist. What does exist is a great 
number of Christian sects: Methodists, Quakers, Catholics, and 
what not. The same thing is true of all other religions. They have 
nothing but a conceptual existence as religions. All externalize them- 
selves in numerous sectarian bodies. 

Very much the same thing is true of racial groups. Race con- 
sciousness is rapidly developing in several parts of the world—the 
United States, South Africa, the Near East, and the Far East. In 
no case except Germany does there exist any comprehensive organi- 
zation of a race as such. Racial consciousness externalizes itself 
normally in local groups comprehending in their membership only a 
very small fraction of the members of the race even in the local 
vicinity. Races and sects are alike in that they are essentially ideation- 
al groups. To a certain extent racial groups are marked by external 
physical characteristics, but group organization on the basis of these 
physical characteristics is determined by the social, not the biologi- 
cal facts. There is no group organization of red-headed persons— 
though their physical characteristics are probably as well marked as 
those of most races. 

There is great need for scientific study of the development of race 
prejudice. Very little is known about it. There is perhaps no in- 
stance of greater unanimity among anthropologists than in regard 
to race. All of them of any standing seem at one in asserting that 
there does not exist, and that there never has existed, any such 
thing as a biologically “pure race”’-of humans; also that there is 
much greater difference between the members of any one race than 
between certain members of that race and certain members of other 
races. All races overlap, and in a considerable proportion of cases 
it is impossible to determine biologically to which race a given in- 
dividual belongs. There is no such thing as a “race instinct”’ among 
human beings. Neither is there any natural antipathy between 
persons of different races even when very different in physical 
appearance. According to Boas the fundamental reaction of two 
persons of different races upon meeting one another is friendly 
curiosity. It is only as artificial ideals of bodily form are consciously 
or unconsciously introduced into the culture of any group that race 
consciousness arises. There may be very marked differences of 
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physical appearance in the same group, as in Brazil we find whites, 
Indians, and Negroes. But these physical differences are ignored 
when the social organizations within the group include persons of all 
these types. 

It seems certain that the development of race consciousness is a 
purely social phenomenon. As such, it is probably subject to analy- 
sis just as much as any other social movement. We know that to a 
marked degree it follows from economic fear, from desire for status, 
and from other such social causes. The most marked case of racial 
prejudice in American history is that of the whites and the Indians. 
That prejudice movement has practically completed its cycle. 
Though there are said to be, even today, a few whites in California 
who would rather eat with a Negro than with an Indian, such preju- 


‘dice is practically extinct. On the other hand, it is very frequently 


the case that whites, who have some trace of Indian blood, are quite 
proud of the fact. In colleges of considerable social prestige the 
writer can testify that even a full-blood Indian, if socially sophisti- 


cated and economically well placed, suffers from no prejudice that 
“ is discoverable. Such an Indian can belong to fraternities, be elected 


to class offices, and go with the sisters of his white college mates 
without any question being raised. Assimilation in such cases seems 
practically complete. A history of the rise and fall of white American 
prejudice against the Indian would be a valuable contribution 
to sociology, particularly if it traced in detail the forces whereby 
racial consciousness in whites and Indians was aroused and focused 
in the center of consciousness. 

As race prejudice is now increasing in several parts of the world— 
even among some members of the white race—the study of the 
process of its growth is of very considerable importance. It is 
certain that the young are not born with a race instinct. It is certain 
that they do not exhibit race prejudice in early years except in 
exceptional and isolated cases. Normally they begin to exhibit it 
at the age of five or six if in a society where it exists in considerable 
degree, otherwise not till later. It would seem that the only sure 
way of eradicating this prejudice is by conditioning, with much 
care, the social reactions of the very young members of the group. 
But such conditioning presupposes an almost complete measure of 
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social control by those who themselves are free from the prejudice; 
and such persons are rare in any group where race prejudice is a 
problem. 

On the other hand there seem to be some indications that the 
world in general is in for a certain extension and intensification of 
race prejudice. This in itself is a sure indication that large groups of 
persons are suffering from lack of satisfaction of their fundamental 
wishes. It follows that the growing race consciousness of Negroes, 
Chinese, and others, is not itself an evil, but only a symptom of 
social maladjustment due perhaps, in large part, to changes in the 
technological basis of civilization. 

It is a common fallacy that improvements in means of communi- 
cation and transportation automatically produce group solidarity. 
The whole history of the last century and a half is proof to the con- 
trary. During that period the means of communication have multi- 
plied at an unprecedented rate and so also has the formation of 
separate groups. Beginning with the cases of Greece and Belgium in 
the early part of the nineteenth century the separations of small 
nations from larger political units have grown constantly more 
numerous. Almost the whole world today contains nationalities that 
wish to become separate nations, from the Irish to the Filipinos. 

The same thing is true of sects. The “come back” of Roman 
Catholicism, the accentuation of sectarianism in Anglicanism, the 
rise of Mormonism, Christian Science, and scores of other sects, all 
bear witness to a new development of the sectarian spirit from its 
low point at the end of the eighteenth century. Anyone who knows 
anything of the sectarian revival of Mohammedanism in the Near 
East and of Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and other religions in the 
Far East can testify that this rebirth of sectarianism is by no means 
confined to Christianity. 

In addition to this growth of nationalism and sectarianism we are 
witnessing also a new growth of racialism. All of these movements 
are indirect contradiction to the idea that increased means of com- 
munication mean a decrease of social distance between groups. The 
error would seem to be the confusing of an increase of impersonal 
contacts with an increase of friendly attitudes. The mechanization 
of modern civilization has notoriously weakened some of the oldest 
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and most common social groups, such as the family and the face-to- 
face local group. The wish for intimacy and the wish for security and 
new experience have in large measure been inhibited in the case of 

multitudes of people. Old objects of loyalty have been displaced, 
and new ones are being sought in their stead. The nation is the most 
conspicuous new center of loyalty but the sect is being utilized in- 
creasingly, and of late the race is being pressed into service. If 
loyalty comes because the object of loyalty satisfies the elemental 
wishes, then sects and races are, to great numbers of people, per- 
haps the most satisfactory things in the world, next to nations. If 
this is true, and as long as it remains true, any efforts to suppress 
nationalism, sectarianism, and race consciousness will fail. With a 
proper technique of control these social forces can be guided in ways 
making for the general welfare. Apparently they cannot be ended 
within any future that concerns the present generation. Probably 
none of them need have disastrous consequences and certainly all 
of them are capable of producing much good. But Western civiliza- 
tion has recently come within measurable distance of ruin from un- 
controlled nationalism. It ran the same danger some three cen- 
turies ago from uncontrolled sectarianism. It may conceivably 
suffer in the same way in the future from uncontrolled racialism, un- 
less some real effort is made to understand the movement and the 
forces producing it. 

The existing superstition among many of the at present dominant 
peoples, that they belong to a biologically superior race, the blond 
Aryan, is especially dangerous in the reaction it causes among 
persons of other “‘races.”’ The fact is that the present superiority of 
Western European peoples and their colonies is based on an intel- 
lectually feeble foundation. Young men in Borneo, one remove from 
savagery, drive old Fords and tinker with them quite as expertly 
as boys of the blond race. The acquisition of the machine technology 
does not necessitate any intellectual abilities that are not possessed 
by Arabs or Malays or Chinese quite as much as by Americans or 
Englishmen. Yet the adoption of the machine technology by the 
so-called inferior races will put them in a position to contest the 
present superiority of the dominant Western Europeans. From the 
point of view of the general welfare, it is desirable that all persons of 
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all races should gain whatever advantages are to be had from power 
machinery. It would seem to be a mere matter of historical accident 
that the machine culture originated in Western Europe. The basic 
inventions that are at the foundation of our material culture were 
not made in Europe but in Egypt and Mesopotamia. Nevertheless, 
if a dangerous excess development of racialism is to be avoided, it 
would seem necessary to delimit the concept of race and co-ordinate 
it with, or subordinate it to, some other, more socially advantageous 
concept. In a very small way this is being done already by non- 
sectarian agencies—though only a sectarian agency can do it natural- 
ly or well. 

The concept of the solidarity of the human race as a unit in con- 
flict with the forces of inanimate nature is already current among a 
certain proportion of the more thoughtful members of all civilized 
societies. If this concept can be raised to a position of pre-eminence 
and the concept of separate races subordinated to it, the latter idea 
can be harnessed for much useful work. Unfortunately neither of 
these concepts seem at present to have much intellectual or philoso- 
phical foundation. If “human race” loyalty as opposed to any particu- 
lar race loyalty can be evoked, it is probably to be done by emotional 
rather than intellectual appeal. It must be done by a sect of enthu- 
siasts, not by a school of philosophers, useful as the latter might be 
in certain contingencies. What the world needs in this connection 
is a great religious leader comparable in influence to Christ or 
Buddha who would take this concept of human-race loyalty as a 
leading tenet of his sect. However, this deus ex machina solution is 
so improbable that the task must be approached by other means. 
The only other technique able to accomplish the end is scientific 
investigation. 

What is the process of development of the sect? What are its 
causes and what results does it achieve in the process of its develop- 
ment? The same things must be investigated in the case of racial 
movements. If the mechanics of sectarian or racial movements are 
investigated, even very slightly, the investigator rapidly develops a 
profound respect for their power and usefulness. It is not perhaps 
going far outside of the truth to say that the greater part of the 
aesthetic and artistic values enjoyed by the human race are due to 
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sectarianism. The Gothic cathedral, the Greek temple, the Chinese 
pagoda, together with the Rig Veda, the Psalms, the Divine Comedy, 
and literally millions of other outbursts of the human spirit are the 
result of religious sectarianism. Nor are these highest values of 
human culture chance products. A real religious sect can be de- 
pended upon to produce them, just as a fine tree can be depended 
upon to produce fine fruit. A sect grows according to a certain 
pattern. As certain stages of growth are reached, certain art prod- 
ucts are evolved, not often consciously as art products, but as 
means of meeting certain situations. It is common to pick out cer- 
tain inferior art products of this type, the Mormon Temple or the 
Christian Science textbook, and make sport of them; but this is to 
ignore their real significance. However inferior they may be com- 
pared to the highest human achievement, they are the best product 
possible, in the society in which they arise. They are natural and 
vital things which satisfy the needs of the group concerned. Tech- 
nically considered, an Alaskan totem pole is greatly inferior as an 
art product to the “Venus of Milo,” but the totem pole is no less 
authentic an art product and serves quite as satisfactorily in its own 
group. So of the hideous idols in Chinese temples and the no less 
hideous stained glass windows in some of our own Christian churches. 
It is bad art, perhaps, but it is the real art of the groups concerned. 
With all its crudeness it is capable of attaining the utmost limits of 
human perfection if the general culture of the group develops. Art 
is the externalization of the mystical (ideal) experience. 

A scientific explanation can kill the mystical experience—but 
too often it kills the art also. A modern psychologist can no doubt 
give a scientific explanation of Fra Angelico’s visions of angels. But 
a scientific person who knows this explanation cannot paint Fra 
Angelico’s angels. So of the nascent art of Negroes, inspired, in part, 
by the mystical ideal of proving the worth of the Negro race. When 
the Negroes arrive at the point where they produce anthropologists 
like Boas and Hrdlicka they will no longer produce spirituals. A 
very fine automobile factory is in process of erection at Nizni 
Novgorod but the art of icon painting is nearly gone. The task—and 
it is a real statesman’s task—in relation to sectarianism and racial- 
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ism, is to preserve the power of artistic production in these move- 
ments, while so guiding them so as to prevent their indulging in 
social conflict. 

The suppression of sectarianism and racialism is apparently not 
possible, nor would it be, perhaps, desirable if it were possible. 
The accommodation of a moving equilibrium of diverse groups is, it 
may be, superior to their complete assimilation. If sects and races 
can be guided into friendly competition with one another to the end 
of promoting the attainment of the fundamental wishes not only of 
their own groups but of others also, they can put forth their best 
efforts and attain their maximum social usefulness. If they can be 
so guided, the guidance must come from persons who understand 
group movements. The elucidation of social processes is the task of 
the sociologist. If he does not do this task scientifically, the ad- 
vertisers, the demagogues, and the publicists will probably do it by 
rule of thumb—at great social cost. 
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ABSTRACT 

The tendency now is to regard social research not as a means of discovering im- 
mutable laws of social science but as a means for attaining new goals of economic wel- 
fare. The trend of social research under the present administration indicates an increas- 
ing tendency to use it in developing administration policies. A major tenet of the New 
Deal is a better balance between urban and rural economy, and to achieve this through 
wise planning will inevitably involve a marked increase in rural research. Five types of 
research will have each a specific réle: (1) service research, (2) fact-finding and inter- 
pretation, (3) social dynamics, (4) experimental research, (5) social evaluation. Science 
cannot establish ultimate values, but it can test existing or proposed human institutions 
in terms of the values which are claimed for them. In so far as we realize a New Deal 
we will be forced to test old institutions to determine whether they function to produce 
the values desired. The prospects for social science under the New Deal are limited only 
by its ability to meet the demands which will be made upon it. 

The present status of research in rural life is significant not so 
much as regards the amount and nature of the research under way as 
in the new attitude toward it which is emerging. The present ad- 
ministration was inaugurated at the crisis of the economic depres- 
sion, and its immediate task was to use every means to aid economic 
recovery and to succor those in distress. Obviously economic re- 
search was essential as a basis for implementing the agricultural 
policies so quickly initiated. But the attitude of the administration 
toward research was revealed by the fact that as soon as the first 
emergency measures were established a thorough examination of the 
natural resources of the country was undertaken on a more compre- 
hensive scale than heretofore attempted. 

The outstanding difference of attitude toward research is not only 
that we are not now concerned with the discovery of so-called laws 
of social science, but that the dominance of supposedly immutable 
economic laws is, in effect, frankly disclaimed, and science is used as 
the means for attaining new goals of economic welfare. This new 
attitude toward the use of scientific research is of fundamental im- 
portance in understanding its present status and its future prospects. 

* Abridged from an address before the Section on Rural Sociology of the American 
Sociological Society, Chicago, December 28, 1934. 
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As I observe the trend of social research under the present ad- 
ministration, specifically with regard to the Technical Board of the 
Committee on Economic Security, there seems to be a rather definite, 
if not avowed, trend toward a new use of research for the purposes 
so prophetically stated by Professor Charles A. Beard? in a recent 
review of Social Trends: 

- A revolution in thought is at hand, a revolution as significant as the Renais- 
sance: the subjection of science to ethical and esthetic purposes. Hence the 
next great survey undertaken in the name of the social sciences may begin 
boldly with a statement of values agreed upon, and then utilize science to dis- 
cover the conditions, limitations, inventions and methods involved in realiza- 
tion. 

Possibly the research work of the Division of Research and Statis- 
tics of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration is the best 
illustration of how the New Deal is compelled to study rural life as a 
means for developing its administrative policies. The Unemploy- 
ment Relief Census made by that Division in October, 1933, re- 
vealed 1,155,000 rural families receiving relief, which increased to 
nearly 1,500,000 by July, 1934. Soon after the organization of the 
F.E.R.A., Mr. Hopkins called one of our number, Dr. E. L. Kirk- 
patrick, to his assistance for studying rural relief problems. As his 
administrative duties increased, other rural sociologists were added 
to the staff. In the fall of 1933 a Research Section was organized 
including a rural unit as one of its major divisions. Although no 
exact figures are available, it can be authoritatively stated that the 
expenditures for rural research by the F.E.R.A. during the present 
calendar year have probably equaled those of all the state agricul- 
tural experiment stations during the past five years, or by the Divi- 
sion of Farm Population and Rural Life of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture during its whole existence of fifteen years. 
But when one realizes that the cost of rural relief during the past 
fiscal year amounted to over a quarter of a billion dollars, a small 
fraction of 1 per cent for research is only good business. As a result 
of the fine assistance given by the rural sociologists in the surveys 
made last spring, they have been appointed as state supervisors of 


2 Charles A. Beard, “Limitations to the Application of Social Science Implied in 
Recent Social Trends.” Social Forces, XI (May, 1933), 510. 
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rural research in twenty-three states, with the approval of their 
institutions and of the state relief administrators, and each of them 
has been furnished an assistant to carry on the active field work. 
Faced with a task whose size and complexity taxes the limits of 
human energy, it is increasingly apparent to both federal, state, and 
county relief administrators that they need accurate information 
with regard to the classes of clients, the type of assistance required, 
the means whereby the causes of their distress may be relieved, and 
for what type or rehabilitation they are qualified, and they are 
welcoming studies which give them facts which are of immediate 
practical use in shaping their policies. 

A by-product of the relief administration has been a considerable 
volume of social research under the Civil Works Administration and 
since then as work relief under professional and technical projects. 
This has covered a wide field from rural housing and tax delin- 
quency studies on a national scale to archeological explorations, and 
community surveys. These studies are planned as a means of 
furnishing work of a type which can utilize the capacity and skill 
of the workers in public service. May it not well be that if these 
studies are well planned, carefully conducted, and clearly interpreted 
to the public that the practical utility of this sort of work may be so 
demonstrated as to lead to the permanent employment of more 
persons in this sort of work? There are those, of whom David Cush- 
man Coyle is a leading thinker, who claim that the only solution of 
our so-called problem of technological unemployment is in employ- 
ing larger numbers of persons in personal and social services. We 
may find it not only necessary but desirable to employ at public 
expense an increasing number of qualified persons to gather and 
analyze the facts necessary for a planned social economy. To the 
extent that this occurs, rural sociologists will have a large responsi- 
bility for its direction, just as the agricultural economists now have 
in the research necessary for the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. 

So much for the present status of research in rural life under the 


3 David Cushman Coyle, “Necessary Changes in Public Opinion in the New Social 
Order,” National Conference of Social Work Proceedings, 60th annual session held in 
Detroit, June 11-17, 1933, Pp. 29-42. 
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New Deal. The second part of our topic, the prospects for the future, 
is of more concern. Will the New Deal have larger use for rural 
research, or is the present growth merely an incident of the emer- 
gency? 

I shall attempt no prophecy, but merely wish to indicate some of 
the implications of the New Deal for rural research. A logical anal- 
ysis would next define or describe what is meant by the New Deal, 
but to do so is beyond me. There are, however, some avowed prin- 
ciples of the New Deal which have a direct bearing on our topic. 
First, it definitely discards the laissez faire theory. This inevitably 
leads to some form of social planning to which the New Deal is 
definitely committed. Planning cannot be valid or successful unless 
it is realistic and is based on the facts of the situation. The present 
intense activity in fact-finding in all fields of government is an 
essential phase of planning. If government—federal, state, or local 
—is to increase its control over our economic and social life, it will 
have to support vastly more research than in the past, for much of 
the data necessary for intelligent planning is not available. As plan- 
ning proceeds, and social organization becomes more complex, more 
accurate knowledge will be required to make possible the smooth 
functioning of a highly integrated society. A planned economy is 
only possible through research to obtain the facts and a scientific 
attitude in their application. 

This will be particularly true of rural research under the New 
Deal, for it definitely challenges the desirability of the present over- 
urbanized economy and advocates the decentralization of industry 
and measures to give equality of opportunity to rural communities. 
The apotheosis of the city has been overdone, even from the stand- 
point of economic efficiency. An objective analysis of the facts soon 
reveals that the dominance of the city is due more to the interests of 
the investor than to intrinsic efficiency or human values, The time 
was when the city had very obvious advantages for better living. 
Today invention has made many of these advantages possible for 
the open country. A major tenet of the New Deal is a better bal- 
ance between urban and rural economy, and to achieve this through 
wise planning will inevitably involve a marked increase in rural 
research. 
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Were the New Deal merely the slogan of an acute political leader, 
the validity of these implications might well be questioned. I take 
it, however, that though we may differ as to particular policies or 
methods of the present administration, it is fairly evident that the 
present trend of world events and domestic maladjustment compels 
a redirection of our economic and social institutions for the achieve- 
ment of the common welfare, and that the New Deal simply sym- 
bolizes this common aspiration of the American people to achieve 
through a true democracy a larger equality of opportunity and a 
more general enjoyment of the true goods of life which modern in- 
vention has made possible. It is highly improbable that this process 
can be stopped, even if temporarily impeded by the vicissitudes of 
politics. 

With such a prospective position for rural research under the 
New Deal, just what types of research will be most needed and 
deserve encouragement? Five types of rural research will each have a 
specific réle, and may be briefly characterized as (1) service research, 
(2) fact-finding and interpretation, (3) social dynamics, (4) experi- 
mental research, and (5) social evaluation. 

1. Service research—There is at present and will be an increasing 
demand for research on specific problems, local, state, or national, as 
a basis for immediate programs of action. What to do with the 
people and the plant in a stranded mill town, in a deserted coal- 
mining community, or on a tract of submarginal land to be bought 
by the government for forestation, requires a special form of study 
to solve the problems inherent in each situation. The research is 
strictly ad hoc. 

Another type of service research is that which assembles the facts 
as a basis for legislative action or administrative policy. Various 
} state commissions on old-age security, crime, juvenile delinquency, 

health insurance, land use planning or state planning, and similar 
national bodies, such as the Technical Board of the President’s 
Committee on Economic Security, require research which is ob- 
tained with greatest economy and efficiency by trained social scien- 
tists. Those who have the mastery of available facts and techniques 
for obtaining the data required may expect an increasing oppor- 
tunity in research of this type. 
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2. Fact-finding and interpretation—Under this caption may be 
included most of the usual type of rural research, such as surveys, 
studies of documentary materials, monographs of particular groups, 
etc., in all of which the effort is to describe the social situation and by 
induction to arrive at certain generalizations which may find specific 
application when properly interpreted. Some of the possibilities of 
this type of research I have recently discussed elsewhere.‘ 

The need for extensive research on such topics as population, 
migration, standard of living, rural youth problems, community 
organization, recreation, rural planning, rural government, family 
relations, farm labor, rural relief problems, and rural organizations, 
before we shall have sufficient data for warranting generalizations 
which may find practical application as principles for deduction, is 
apparent to all of us. ; 

Most of this type of research contributes more to our knowledge 
of the structure of rural society than to the processes of its behavior, 
which leads us to the third category. 

3. Social dynamics—We have made considerable progress in 
describing the structure of rural society, but there have been few 
contributions of any note to a better understanding of what moti- 
vates the life of rural groups or to the social psychology of their be- 
havior. To my mind this is the most promising field of rural research. 
What are the forces, desires or interests which create a group, what 
are the principles which explain its behavior, and what is its in- 
fluence on its members? It is the answers to questions of this sort 
which might be used in the direction of rural society, just as the 
advertiser now uses psychology to attract the buyer. A recent fine 
example of how such research in social dynamics may be given 
practical use is in Moreno’s study‘ of group life in the New York 
State Training School for Girls at Hudson. If we are to have a 
planned society, we must understand how and why the social groups 
which compose it act, for social planning deals not with inanimate 


4 Cf. a recent paper by the writer before the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, “Present Opportunities of the Land-Grant Institutions in the Field of 
Rural Welfare,” Journal of Home Economics, February, 1935. 


5J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive (Washington: Nervous and Mental Disease 
Publishing Co., 1934). 
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materials, but with humans of varied emotions and desires, and 
without such knowledge it is probable that Burns’s famous saying, 
“the best laid schemes o’ mice and men gang aft a-gley,”’ will be 
often realized. 

4. Experimental research—Although rural research cannot hope 
to enjoy facilities for social experiments with an exact control of 
conditions, yet there is opportunity for research by what may be 
termed the experimental method through the careful description of 
the inception, processes, and results of such social experiments as 
subsistence homestead communities by means of participant ob- 
servers and various recording devices. In the field of young people’s 
groups it might be possible to set up various types of groups for 
testing out different hypotheses as to which forms are best adapted 
for certain conditions and to attain defined objectives. In these and 
other ways rural sociologists may well undertake to set up experi- 
ments and to co-operate in their development, thus making it pos- 
sible to test scientific generalizations and methods by practical ap- 
plication and to make their research dynamic and progressive by the 
use of the experimental] method in so far as possible. Under the social 
planning which is being inaugurated by the New Deal there is al- 
ready a definite demand for assistance in this type of projects 
and, if carefully planned, such experiments may be the means of 
giving new zest to research and of obtaining data and testing hy- 
potheses not otherwise possible. 

5. Social evaluation——By social evaluation I mean the demonstra- 
tion of the values of existing or proposed institutions, mores, societal 
forms, organizations, and processes. In the past we have had too 
much social evaluation based on insufficient evidence, on mere logic, 
or on emotional bias. But gather we ever so many facts, of what 
use are they if we are not able to evaluate the social phenomena 
involved? 

As to whether it is the function of social science to consider values 
or whether this is not the privilege of ethics and philosophy is a 
matter upon which some of our best thinkers disagree. 

One of the cardinal canons of contemporary social science, at 
least among the large number of social scientists who have sought 
to establish what is called pure science, is that science must be 
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wholly objective, that it must eliminate any consideration of values. 
It is admitted by those who hold this point of view that ethical 
considerations are necessary in applied social science, and that no 
social problem can be practically solved except by the acceptance 
of certain recognized values, but it is held that such ethical con- 
siderations have no place in pure science. Thus Dr. Stuart Rice, 
writes: 


The question may be asked: Can the sociologist, as a scientist, be concerned 
with ethics, with religion, with social reform, with art, with aesthetics? The 
answer is yes, decidedly, if by “concern” is meant that we may regard the con- 
tent of such topics as data for examination, analysis, comparison, and generaliza- 
tion apart from any interest in the promotion or furtherance of objectives 
which are ethically, religiously, politically, artistically, or aesthetically moti- 
vated.® 

Pure science strives to be universal, and is therefore unmoral, for it plays no 
favorites among the contending forces of the universe. It serves all masters 
with equal fidelity. Given an end to be achieved, it provides useful and fre- 
quently essential means for the attainment. Assume that the end is to destroy 
tuberculosis: science is mobilized in man’s aid. But assume another mobiliza- 
tion of science under the guidance of a super-intelligent tubercle bacillus: science 


would equally respond to the campaign for wider and better tillage of the human 
pasture-lands.? 


There are fads and fashions in scientific thinking as in all of 
human life, Social science has sought to adopt the standards and 
methodology of the physical and biological sciences, sometimes 
termed the exact sciences, so as to achieve status as a science, so 
as to be wholly scientific in the received acceptance of the word. 

Our method of thinking, scientific or otherwise, is undoubtedly 


6 Stuart A. Rice, “What is Sociology?” Social Forces, X (March, 1932), 323. 


7 Ibid., p. 325. This distinction between pure and applied science and between sci- 
ence and technology has also been very clearly put by Prof. H. P. Weld in his Psy- 
chology as a Science, chapters i and iv. A very cogent attack upon injecting values into 
sociological and economic research has been made by Prof. P. Sargent Florence of the 
University of Birmingham in a little book entitled Sociology and Sin. A much more 
extended treatise which considers the whole philosophy of value and the place of values 
in all the social sciences and in other spheres is The Evolution of Values by C. Bouglé, 
professor of sociology in the University of Paris, translated by Helen Stalker Sellars, 
and with an illuminating introduction by Roy Wood Sellars, professor of philosophy at 
the University of Michigan. 
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influenced by what V. F. Calverton® has called “cultural compul- 
sives,” by the changing social situation—due to environmental 
changes—and by a process of trial and error with regard to the valid- 
ity of our thought processes. This may be easily proven by a study 
of the history of scientific thought in various fields, and of the evolu- 
tion of human thinking in general. Probably we should be particu- 
larly on our guard against the undue influence of the “cultural com- 
pulsives” ir.cidental to the New Deal if we are to be able to make 
valuations with objectivity. 

Two recent articles have cogently challenged the traditional view 
of social scientists with regard to the place of values and ideals in 
social science and raise some issues of rather general interest. One 
by Professor James W. Woodward? of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania holds that inasmuch as sociology must be considered a func- 
tional science, it cannot avoid establishing certain values with re- 
gard to its subject matter; while the other by Mr. Lawrence K. 
Frank,'° of the General Education Board, sets forth the thesis that 
the assumption of order in economic affairs is essentially disorderly, 
that in so far as order is obtained it is established by adherence to 
certain general concepts of the common good, and that it is the 
business of economic theory to show how an effective organization 
of economic life may be obtained. 

Dr. Woodward points out that some of the difficulty in consider- 
ing this problem arises from the confusion of two types of evaluation, 
one which is authoritative being due to religion and the mores, and 
the other which is not authoritarian and not rigid, “but inductive, 
public, and subject to correction with every further scientific ad- 
vance. The first is the moral and religious ‘ought,’ the second the 
evaluation of functional appropriateness which is an emergent from 
a functional science.” He concludes that this is not the sole task of 
sociology, but that it should be its chief objective. 

As an illustration of this point of view I would refer to my dis- 


8 V. F. Calverton, The Making of Man, Introduction. 

9 James W. Woodward, “Critical Notes on the Nature of Sociology as a Science,” 
Social Forces, X1 (October, 1932), 28-34, particularly the paragraph on pp. 32-33. 

1° Lawrence K. Frank, “The Principle of Disorder and Incongruity in Economic 
Affairs,” Political Science Quarterly, XLVII (December, 1932), p. 515. 
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cussion of “The Sociological Analysis of the Family,”™ in which I 
sought to show that it is difficult to choose any categories for the 
scientific description of the phenomena of family relations without 
giving tacit recognition to certain established or desired values. 
Thus, for example, if we are describing family structure, one of the 
most obvious categories will be whether the mother is employed for 
wages outside the home. Our interest, however, is not solely in the 
amount of the wages and the contribution to the family income but 
in what effect her employment outside the home has upon the family 
life, the care of the children, family tensions or satisfactions, etc. 
Upon these points there is almost no reliable data. The point is, can 
we describe the relation of the employment of the mother to the life 
of the family without using criteria which seek to establish whether 
it is beneficial or detrimental to the normal functioning of the 
family? In other words, although the essence of scientific method 
is in studying the repetition of observable phenomena, in the case of 
the family and other human institutions and groups, we study such 
repetition only within a certain culture and within a certain tem- 
poral period, and our larger concern is with the changes which are 
going on and in the direction of those changes. 

Turning now from the consideration of sociological phenomena 
let us examine the situation in economics as described by Mr. Frank 
in his paper, which is an argument for directing economic research 
toward the creation of certain values generally agreed upon as desir- 
able for mankind. In brief, as I understand Mr. Frank, he holds 
that it is the business of economic science to determine the functions 
of economic institutions, whether they do function as supposed, and 
more important, to determine what their functions should be and 
how this may be attained. He is pleading for essentially the same 
point of view in economics that Professor Woodward advocates for 
sociology. 

As an illustration of what economists are actually doing in the 
study of institutions and their evaluation, I may cite the recent work 
of my colleagues, Professors G. F. Warren and F. A. Pearson, in 
their studies of money. Professor Warren shows very clearly that 


™ Dwight Sanderson, “Sociological Analysis of the Family,” Social Forces, XII 
(December, 1933), 230-36. 
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money as now used is an unreliable measure of value and hence tends 
to disorganize the economic structure, instead of producing the 
stability which it is supposed to insure. 

It has taken a long while for economists to come to this insight, 
and most of the orthodox are not yet converted to it, but is it not an 
apt example of the necessity of studying the function of economic 
institutions, and does it not clearly show how our money system has 
merely grown up like many other features of our culture without 
any adequate analysis of its true function, and that if we are to have 
a money which will function as we desire it to do, it must be based 
on a plan to meet the essential human needs involved? In other 
words we have certain essential values in our economic life which it 
is desirable to conserve, and we seek to establish a money system 
which will make this possible. Economic researches have been of 
value in showing the vagaries and instabilities of what Warren calls 
the “money illusion,’”’ but they are chiefly useful in establishing the 
facts which make possible the planning of a better money system to 
meet the needs of modern society. What money should be depends 
upon our conception of the function of money, which in turn rests 
on our idea of what sort of a social order is desirable. 

Indeed, are not all economic researches which are of any perma- 
nent significance undertaken with the idea of securing a better knowl- 
edge of economic processes so that through their improvement 
certain desired values may be realized, and is not the ultimate 
measure of their success in showing how desired values may be 
achieved and in devising methods for revealing the social adequacy 
of the values assumed to be determinative? Thus studies in farm 
management bring out the managerial practices of the most suc- 
cessful farmers, as well as those of the average and poorer farmers, 
but it is the practices of the more successful which are of significance 
in showing how farm management may be improved. However, the 
criterion used for successful farm management is still in terms of the 
net money income, of labor income, or what not. It may be ques- 
tioned whether if farm management is analyzed from the standpoint 
of its function in the realization of the values of the farm family 
rather than of merely the farm business, it will not be revealed that 
its success cannot be measured solely by labor income or any other 
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monetary measure. For farming is a mode of life as well as a means 
of making a living. A farm management system which may give 
somewhat less labor income, but which gives more leisure to the 
operator and which involves less unpaid labor of the wife and chil- 
dren may be a better type of farm management when it is consid- 
ered as a means rather than as an end. 

‘It would seem, then, that social science cannot escape the con- 
sideration of functions of social institutions in terms of value and 
that it inevitably does so whenever it deals with matters of vital 
human concern, for all human institutions are inevitably based upon 
certain values. “But,” you ask, “can science estalish these values?” 
No and yes. Science cannot establish ultimate values, but it can 
test existing or proposed human institutions in terms of the values 
which are claimed for them and determine whether they actually 
function so as to produce the values desired. Here we return to the 
previously quoted proposal of Professor Beard that we “utilize 
science to discover the conditions, limitations, inventions, and 
methods involved in realization” of ‘‘a statement of values agreed 
upon.” 

Social science can deal only with those phenomena of social life 
which are repeated with sufficient constancy under given conditions 
that certain relationships may be established. The uniformities 
which we find in any existing social phenomena are dependent upon 
the acceptance of the fundamental cultural ideas which control 
human institutions, such as capitalism, Mohammedanism, absolute 
monarchy, feudalism, or what not. For if the accepted values of the 
prevailing system are changed, the uniformities which form the data 
of social science no longer exist, except in so far as they are directly 
related to physical phenomena of Nature. “A Hindu economist, 
Randade,” says Bouglé, “observes that almost none of the postu- 
lates of our political economy seem to fit in with the life of his 
country.” 

If the above line of thought is valid, then it would seem that social 
science should frankly disclaim the possibility of exact science or 
pure science in the realm of social phenomena, and should recognize 
that although it may make important discoveries and contributions 

= C. Bouglé, The Evolution of Values, trans. by Helen S. Sellars, p. 95. 
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to the understanding of social life by means of the scientific method, 
its chief contribution will be in determining the functions of human 
institutions—using the word institution in a very inclusive sense— 
and establishing norms whereby these functions may best realize 
the desired values. Obviously, if this is the case, social science will 
need the co-operation of a special discipline of social ethics, social 
philosophy, or social theory, which will deal with the relations of the 
findings of various social sciences to each other and with a synthetic 
theory of social welfare based on the findings of all the sciences. In- 
deed such a concept of social science would tend to break down the 
walls between the various social sciences, would make the various 
disciplines merely the specializations of labor necessary for the in- 
vestigation of the many aspects of social life, and would tend to unify 
them in a common effort to establish a better order in human society. 

“But what,” I hear you inquiring, ‘does this have to do with the 
rural research under the New Deal?” Just this. In so far as we 
realize a New Deal we will be forced to test out old institutions, 
from the gold standard and the New York Stock Exchange to the 
one-room country school and township government. Do they func- 
tion to produce the values which we desire? Furthermore, we are 
experimenting with new institutions. Are they so designed as to 
make possible the realization of the values desired? May we not in 
obtaining one set of values through a given institution destroy 
others which are of equal or more importance? 

Thus, it is a question whether the whole theory of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration with regard to its local organization 
should not be challenged as to whether it can function permanently 
without breaking down the co-operative marketing associations, and 
whether with all possible efforts toward democratization it will not 
in the long run tend toward fascism? This is a question which 
should be determined neither by logic nor emotional bias, but by a 
careful assembling of all facts relevant to the human relations and 
observed behavior under the two systems and then deciding on the 
basis of the evidence which will probably function best to obtain 
the total values desired. It may turn out that a co-operative system 
based on education and understanding, with freedom of association, 
although slower in growth, may ultimately have elements of strength 
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and be able to attain values which cannot be permanently main- 
tained through a system of governmental control, howsoever 
beneficent. 

In the same manner, the experiments with subsistence home- 
steads and rural industrial communities raise questions" concerning 
their social values about which rural sociologists should be able to 
contribute research data to support or invalidate the claims made 
for them; whether they can function so as to realize the values 
desired. 

The New Deal raises fundamental social problems which challenge 
our utmost ability and which are far beyond the details of social 
accounting. 

With such enlarged opportunities for service, what are the pros- 
pects for the support of rural research that it may discharge its 
responsibilities? No specific answer can be given, but based upon 
past experience with regard to the support of scientific research we 
may confidently predict that in so far as rural social science is able 
to produce results which may be practically applied in the re- 
organization of rural society to achieve the values set forth by the 
New Deal, it will be given ample support. Some of us can remember 
when research in bacteriology and chemistry was largely confined to 
academic laboratories and had difficulty in obtaining adequate 
financing. Today research in these fields is maintained on a vast 
scale in industrial and governmental laboratories because the results 
are essential for the complexities of modern technology. The world 
is just awaking to the fact that social science may be utilized for 
developing a social organization which will make possible the larger 
realization of human values. The prospects for social science under 
what we term the New Deal are limited only by its ability to meet 
the demands which will be made upon it. 

3 For a thoughtful discussion of some of these in the manner herein advocated, see 


O. D. Duncan, “Some Implications of Agricultural Adjustment,” Journal of Farm 
Economics, XVI (July, 1934), 504-14. 
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ABSTRACT 

Five statements of attitude ranging from friendly to hostile were so chosen, from a 
set of thirty-nine statements by the ratings of sixty judges, as to secure (a) equidistance 
between statements, (b) minimal ambiguity, (c) maximal reliability. Four tests were 
constructed applying these five statements to fifteen national groups, eleven religious 

oups, five economic levels, and three educational levels in the Near East. On corre- 

ting the tests as given to 170 Freshmen with the results from a repetition after a 
month, the distances between groups showed reliability correlations varying from .70 
to .96. Tables of the 174 distances between all pairs of groups and between in-groups 
and out-groups were computed. This technic yields possibilities of quantitative defini- 
tions of various sociological concepts. Economic groups desire to ascend but the 

refer to remain in familiar in-groups rather than become too intimate with a very dif- 
erent out-group. An experimental attempt was made to modify religious distances 
through a college course. The greatest gain in friendliness was toward the Bahais and 
the Jews. 

In selecting five statements for a social distance test the customary 
subjective judgment of the constructor of the test was replaced by 
the three criteria of (a) equal attitudinal distances,’ (6) minimal 
ambiguity, and (c) maximal agreement between panels of judges. 
Thirty-nine statements, ranging from friendly to hostile, were rated 
on an eleven-point scale by sixty judges grouped in two panels. The 
resulting mean rated position of each statement was graphed, en- 
abling the selecting of statements at equal intervals. The standard 
deviation (SD) of the sixty ratings of a statement measured its 
ambiguity. The difference? between the mean position assigned to a 
statement by the panel of students from all the Near East and by 
the panel of business men of Beirut is a measure of the degree to 
which the judges’ rankings might depend on occupation, nationality, 
religion, age, and other factors which differed between the two panels 
of judges. A correlation of .99 was found between the thirty-nine 
positions assigned by the two panels. The five statements with the 
smallest differences between panels were then determined from the 


*See Thurstone and Chave, The Measurement of Altitudes (University of Chicago 
Press, 1929). 
2 Expressed in units of the standard deviation of the difference. 
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candidates remaining after applying criteria (a) and (6). The state- 
ments were assigned scores from o to 100 to serve as units of social 
distance expressed in percentages of the maximal distance, 50 being 
the neutrality point between friendliness and hostility. 


TABLE I 
DATA ON STATEMENTS ACCEPTED 
Mean Rated 
Position Standard Score 
Statement (Eleven- Deviation Assigned 
point scale) 
A. If I wanted to marry, I would marry one of them 25 44 ° 
B. I would be willing to have as a guest for a meal. 2.6 1.46 25 
C..s ‘eng to have merely as an acquaintance to 
whom one talks on meeting in the street... .. 4.9 1.26 50 
D. I do not enjoy the companionship of these 
E. I wish someone would kill all these individuals . 9.6 47 100 
F. I know nothing about this group; I cannot ex- 


* Omitted from all calculations. 


The test comprised four subtests adapted to the educational, 
economic, national, and religious groupings in the Near East. A 
contribution of this study was intended to be the measurement of 
social distances between such a diversity of groups by means of a 
single scale and type of unit. 

The educational grouping included three? groups: illiterates, 
college graduates, and people with some intermediate amount of 
schooling. 

The economic grouping comprised five groups, defined as: (1) 
A person earning less than 25 Syrian piasters daily. (2) An unskilled 
worker earning between 25 piasters and one Syrian pound. (3) A 
skilled worker earning between 1 and 4 Syrian pounds daily. (4) A 
well-to-do person earning between 4 and 16 Syrian pounds daily, 
or between approximately 1,500 and 6,000 Syrian pounds annually. 


3 Five levels would have provided finer discrimination. 
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(s) A very wealthy person receiving between 16 and 64 Syrian 
pounds daily, or between 6,000 and 24,000 Syrian pounds annually. 
The income in each level is approximately four times the income in 
the next lower level. 

The fifteen national groups chosen were American, Armenian, 
British, Chinese, Egyptian, French, Greek, Iraqi, Italian, Jewish, 
Kurdish, Negro, Palestinian, Syrian, and Turkish. 

These represent all the important national or racial elements in 
the Arabic Near East. They insure securing distances between 
western and imperialistic groups and eastern or dominated groups, 
between majority and minority groups in each country, between 
Arabic-speaking peoples arbitrarily divided by national boundaries, 
between color groups, between highly friendly groups, and groups 
all of whom (excepting, perhaps, the Negroes) have been within the 
past twenty years expatriating, massacring, or at least officially at 
war with, some others in the list. 

The eleven groups in this religious grouping were Atheist, Ar- 
menian Gregorian, Bahai, Druze, Greek Orthodox, Jew, Protestant, 
Roman Catholic or Latin, Sunnite Moslem, Shiite Moslem, and 
Syriac. This list represents the chief religious groups in the region, 

An attempt was made to reduce the “halo” error (as in one’s 
attitude toward nationalistic Zionism coloring his attitude toward 
the Jewish religion) by instructions to isolate mentally the charac- 
teristic of each of the four groupings in turn and judge it irrespective 
of the other three characteristics. The extent to which such instruc- 
tions may have reduced the “halo” error is a problem for further 
research. 

The test was taken twice without signatures, with an interval of 
one month, by 170 Freshmen at the American University of Beirut. 
The student body in the university has representatives of all the dif- 
ferent groups named in the four subtests (except the Chinese). In 
treating the results, the means of the social distances between every 
group that had ten or more responders and every other group of 
the same grouping were calculated. There resulted 174 mean social 
distances within all the possible pairs of groups. 

The correlations between mean scores of the first and second 
trials are given in Table II. 
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In the following discussion persons who express their attitudes by 
taking the test will be called the responders, while the group toward 
whom they express their attitudes will be called the respondees. If 
the symbol ,d, means the distance of group x from group y, then the 
social distance margin is defined as .dy,—,d.=,m,. This may be read 
as the margin of x over y. The margin of y over x, ymz, is the same 
in amount though opposite in sign, .m,= —ym,. The distance of a 
person to an in-group, :dz, is the distance in the situation where the 
responder and the respondee belong to the same group. A distance 
to an out-group, 2d., is one where the respondee is a member of a 


TABLE II 
Number of 
Groupings Intergroup Correlation 
Distances 
Educational.............. 3 
All together.......... 174 81 


* Too few to correlate. 


different group than the responder. The average distance from all 
out-groups towards a particular group, x, is odz. 

In this paper the terms friendly and hostile, or liking and dis- 
liking, will be used to denote social distances less than and greater 
than 50, the midpoint of the scale. Except where specifically noted, 
a distance throughout the remainder of this study is the average of 
the two distances determined on the first and second trials as de- 
scribed above. 

The table of 66 interreligious distances reveals that the average 
distances of each group towards out-groups are constant, but the 
reverse distances are variable. If interreligious distance may be one 
index of tolerance, then all of these religious groups seem to be 
equally tolerant, or friendly, in general. Every .d,=45 (where 50 
is the neutrality point). The reverse distances, dz, of all out-groups 
to a particular group vary from 27 to 57. There are decided dif- 
ferences in the degree to which a given group is liked by the others. 


i 
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The Jews are most disliked (.d;=57) with Atheists (.d4=52) and 
Armenian Gregorians (.dg = 52) next, while the Protestants are most 
liked (odp =27 ). 

The social distance margins revealed here suggest the possibility 
of defining in quantitative terms such a classification of groups as 
that given by Professor Miller‘ into horizontal and vertical groups. 
The definition of these groups has been largely qualitative in that 
horizontal groups were those to which, in every language, people 
refer as “lower” and “higher,” such as castes and army ranks, while 
vertical groups were any that cut across these horizontal groups. 
Wherever it is possible in a social distance test such as this to arrange 
all the groups of one grouping in a rank order along one line (such 
that the social distance margins of any group to all those on one 
side of it in the series are positive, and the social distance margins of 
it toward all groups on the other side of it in the series are negative) 
the grouping is a horizontal one. To the extent that the social dis- 
tance margins are not uniformly one way ones, but tend to be zero 
in an algebraic average, the grouping is a more vertical one. Accord- 
ing to this principle the religious grouping in this situation is a 
vertical one, as there is no agreement on the rank of the different 
religious groups. 

A rough test of the validity of the attitude scale exists in compar- 
ing its findings with known historical situations. Of all the national 
groups in the Near East, the greatest hostility might be expected of 
Armenians against Turks, and of Arabs against Jews. The Ar- 
menians here have been expatriated, and practically all have lost 
near relatives through massacres and deportations under the Turkish 
régime. The Arabs in Palestine believe themselves faced with an 
increasing Jewish immigration which is backed by ample capital. 
A landless unemployed class has been created. A general psychology 
has been created of fear for their future, and hatred of the Jews who 
give rise to that fear. This has reached the point of riots and killings 
several times within the last five years. The test shows that the two 
outstandingly large distances or hostilities are of the Armenians for 
the Turks (4d7=82) and of the Palestinian Arabs for the Jews 
(p4dy=75). 

4H. A. Miller, Races, Nations and Classes (J. B. Lippincott Co., 1924), pp. 14 ff. 
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Again, it shows that the distance of the majority groups toward 
the minority groups in the Arabic-speaking Near East is large. Thus 
the Arabs dislike the minority Jews in Palestine, the Syrians dislike 
the minority Armenians in Syria (sd,=62), and the Iraqi Arabs 
dislike the Kurdish minority in Iraq (;dx=55). In all cases they 
feel that there is an invasion of an unassimilated, foreign element 
speaking a different language and competing with them for political 
or economic power in their country. 

At the other end of the scale the outstanding friendships which a 
historian would expect are those of Armenians for Americans, largely 
as a result of the aid given by Americans through the Near East 
Relief and other channels (4,d4,=20). Another outstanding 
friendship at present is that of Iraqis for the British, as the result of 
the peaceful relinquishing of British control in Iraq and the granting 
of independence to it (;dg=12). In both the religious and national 
groupings, the high degree of all out-group friendships toward 
Protestants (,dp=21) and Americans (,d4=27) is easily explained 
as due to selection. The students in this university are those who 
come for an education under American auspices to an institution 
which, while nonsectarian, grew out of a Protestant mission college. 
In the popular mind it is still thought to have more of a Protestant 
atmosphere than the two other universities in Syria which are con- 
ducted, the one by Jesuits and the other by Moslems.5 

In the vertical grouping of nationalities, just as in the case of 
religions, it may be observed that the average distances of any 
group to all its out-groups is almost constant (.d,=40 to 42), while 
the reverse distances are variable (.d.=27 to 60). Again, no group 
here is outstandingly friendly or hostile in general, but several 
groups are generally befriended or generally disliked. Thus the 
average distance toward Americans is 27 while toward Jews, Kurds, 
and Armenians it is 55 or greater. (These findings, of course, are 
dependent upon the composition of the total sample studied.) 

The general findings from this table of nationalities is that social 


5 More precise data for validation of the scale are being sought. Thus if a representa- 
tive sample of intersectarian marriages can be secured, it would become possible to 
correlate the frequencies of such marriages with the distances between those sects, and 
see the extent to which a behavioristic index corroborates the findings from a verbal 
attitude test. 
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distances are not determined by geographic proximity nor by abun- 
dance of contacts, as much as by definite acts of a benevolent or 
malevolent sort between groups. Processes of co-operation or con- 
flict seem to have determined these distances more than the mere 
amount of interaction. Thus distances are greater toward definite 
enemies than toward the completely unknown Chinaman of a 
different color with whom none of these students have any contacts. 

Again, groups that live side by side and have many commercial 
and other relations together are not nearly as close as groups who 
have fewer contacts but are felt to be benefactors such as the British 
in Iraq, and the Americans among the Armenians, and the univer- 
sity community to its students. 

A further suggestion from the data is that it may become possible, 
on securing wider sampling, to measure in quantitative terms such 
frequently used but ill-defined concepts as social ‘‘snobbishness” of 
classes, a national “‘superiority complex,” the degree of “‘ostracism” 
of a group, and the extent of “superordination” and “subordination” 
in a relationship of accommodation. 

The outstanding generalization from the table of educational dis- 
tances is that educational groups are horizontal ones, and that all 
educational groups desire to rise. That is, they feel more friendly 
toward those of greater education than toward those of less educa- 
tion than themselves; .d,> ,d, where x >y in education.° 

With regard to economic groups, two interesting tendencies are 
revealed. The first is the tendency to rise, i.e., that economic groups 
would prefer to go up to a higher income class rather than to sink to 
a lower. Economic groups are definitely a horizontal grouping. The 
second tendency is one which works in opposition to the first. It is 
the desire of these groups to prefer to stay in their familiar in-groups 
rather than to become too intimate with a very different out-group. 
While these groups would like to rise in the economic scale, they do 
not want to rise to such an extent that they would feel ill at ease, 
or like a fish out of water. For example, it may be the understand- 
able feeling of a poor person that he would not be happy having to 

6 This is borne out from the findings of two other samples, one of 200 college students 


above Freshman year, and the other of 200 business people in Beirut (the data for which 
are not here presented). 
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wear a dress suit and acquire the culture patterns of the wealthier 
classes for which he was not educated. The factual finding is that 
while these groups prefer to go up one level rather than down one 
level, and prefer to go up two levels rather than down two levels, 
yet they seem to prefer to go down one level rather than go up two 
levels.’ 

These data are again borne out by the second sample of students 
which has been analyzed. The differences are statistically significant. 
The numerical data might be graphically represented in the form of 
vectors. One vector, which may be something like “ambition,” is 
the desire of economic groups to move up to higher levels, but is 
increasingly opposed by an oppositely directed vector representing 
a desire for familiarity, which increasingly resists moving further and 
further away from one’s own group and its familiar folkways. 

Another hypothesis induced from the data is that it is possible to 
derive an index of mobility and of social stratification— from tests 
such as the one here discussed. It might be expected that in societies 
where stratification is great, as among castes in India, or certain 
classes in European countries who expect to “keep in their place,” 
ambition may be small, and the desire for familiarity may be domi- 
nant. But in more democratic, newer, and more rapidly growing 
countries, such as the United States, ambition may be more preva- 
lent, familiarity feelings may be less strong, and social mobility as 
measured by this scale would be larger. Syria probably represents an 
intermediate example. At least the tendencies, as here measured, 
could be compared with similar measurements by this scale in other 


7 To express this finding in a formula let the subscript p denote a difference in level. 
Thus zd(z4p) denotes the distance of group x from a group # levels higher; and zd(2—p), 
where p= 2, for example, denotes the distance of group x from a group two levels lower. 
It is convenient to refer to a level as a “similar” one or a “dissimilar” one according as p 
is arithmetically small or large (1 or 2 in this study). “Higher” or “lower” levels refer 
to p being algebraically positive or negative. ‘Near’ and “far” refer to the size of d, 
the social distance, as usual. 

The average distances are: 


2d(z—1) = 30 2d = 50 
2d (2+1) = 25 2d (242) = 33 
Thus in general 2d(2—p) > 2d(2z+p), but 2d(2—-1) <2d(z42). (The latter may be read as 


the distance of group x from a group one level lower is less than the distance of group 
x from a group two levels higher). 
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countries which are generally agreed to be more highly stratified 
economically, and in countries agreed to be less highly stratified 
economically. Eventually from larger collections of such data an- 
other index of stratification or mobility might be worked out and a 
set of international norms derived. 

The average in-group distances and the average out-group dis- 
tances of every group toward all other groups were computed. They 
were found to be in the ratio of four to one (4,d.=,d.), where the 
bar above the d indicates it to be an average d for the N groups. In 
this sample as here measured, the solidarity or liking of the members 
of a group for their own group (.d,=11) seems to be about four times 
as great as the degree of liking of members of one group for members 
of all other groups (.d.= 44). A comparison of the in-group and out- 
group distances for the four groupings studied shows that while all 
these differences are not statistically significant, it is noteworthy 
that the greatest difference toward out-groups occurs in the re- 
ligious grouping. In this region communities are largely organized 
by religions. For the most part, religious groups congregate in 
different quarters of towns, or in different villages in the country. 
Each religious community has its own schools, legal code, and 
courts for matters of marriage, inheritance, etc. Election to Parlia- 
ment is proportional to the size of the religious communities. The 
religious cleavage is perhaps one of the deepest here. The technic at 
least suggests methods of measuring the deeper cleavages between 
groups in a social structure, as well as the relative degree of loyalty 
or solidarity within groups.* 

One more hypothesis may be induced from the present data as an 
interesting generalization to explore further. It should be noted 
that on the average all intergroup distances are on the friendly side 
of the midpoint (50) of the scale. The average .d,=40. 

This suggests that in general these students are more disposed to 
like than to dislike people of diverse groups in their society. The 
processes of co-operation and assimilation, as far as they are meas- 


§ A caution should be noted that while the in-group distances are dependent only on 
the units of this scale, the average out-group distances are also dependent upon the 
selection of groups in a particular study. To minimize this, al// the important groups in 
a given region should be included. This explains why the list of groups in the groupings 
of the present study was made so large. 
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ured by this scale, would seem to have been stronger than the 
processes of competition and conflict in this group of college students. 
It should be remembered that the out-groups represent relationships 
which may be expected to have a high degree of hostility among 
them as judged by conflicts involving bloodshed in the lifetime of the 
present generation. 

A further study was made to explore the extent to which religious 
distances might be modified through education. After the first two 
administrations of the test to the Freshmen, there followed a month 
of study of the religions of the region, and then the test was ad- 
ministered for a third time. The study of the religions was done in a 
civics course in which it was naturally taken up as one section of the 
textbook, and as part of the course which was studying during the 
year the different social institutions. The study was therefore 
brought in naturally, and the students had little reason to feel that 
an artificial attempt was being made to modify their attitudes. At 
no time did they know that the test was going to be given to them 
again. The month of study comprised (a) reading the biographies 
of Moses, Christ, and Mohammed; (b) studying representative 
selections from the sacred writings of the Old Testament, the Gos- 
pels, and the Koran; (c) lectures and readings on the historical de- 
velopment of the institutions of the three religions of the region, the 
development of their sects and offshoots, and their present forms of 
worship and doctrines; (d) writing papers on each of the three re- 
ligions; (e) visits to a mass, to a service in a mosque, and to one ina 
synagogue by some of the class; (/) and everyone participating in an 
oral speech contest on the topic, “One interesting thing I have 
learned about a religion other than my own.” 

The taking of the test was voluntary, and no students signed 
their names to their papers. For this reason it was impossible to 
identify individuals and correlate distances of individuals before 
and after the month of study. The groups, however, were identified 
and intergroup religious distances were correlated. These distances 
from the third administration of the test correlated with the average 
distances of the first and second administrations at .84 (cf. r=.g1 
between first and second administrations). There was a slight 
tendency to decrease distances to out-groups, i.e., to feel more 
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friendly or tolerant toward other religions and sects. This is a mere 
suggestion, however, as it was not statistically significant. At the 
same time there was a decided decrease of distances to in-groups, 
i.e., 11 to 3. There was an apparently enhanced loyalty or apprecia- 
tion of their own religious group. This was to be expected, as most 
of the students knew very little about all the material that was 
studied in regard even to their own religions. 

In particular groups, the largest gain in friendliness was toward 
the Bahais and the Jews. It is believed that the idealistic ten-point 
creed of the Bahais, which had been little known, made a strong 
intellectual appeal to the students. It seems also likely that there 
had been a “halo effect”’ by which the general antagonism to Jews 
on nationalistic grounds (which Arabs throughout the Near East 
share to some extent with the Palestinian Arabs) had spread over 
into a dislike for Jews on religious grounds. After studying the Jew- 
ish religion, however, Christians and Moslems alike may have come 
to appreciate that it was, in large part, the origin of their own re- 
ligions and that there was a large fund of beliefs in common. This 
might have decreased the “‘halo effect” to some extent, and made the 
class more friendly to the religion of the Jews whatever the attitude 
toward their nationalistic significance might have continued to be. 

In sum, the inductions from the present data have yielded hypoth- 
eses which may have wider significance in sociology. At present 
these hypotheses are strictly limited to the data of the group here 
reported. But these hypotheses may be worth checking in other 
groups by means of a comparable technic such as this scale provides. 
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ABSTRACT 


Analysis of the fecundity of marriages of the male members of families mentioned 
in the Almanach of Gotha for the period ly amy and the children born to them down 
to 1926 shows the productivity and fertility in royal and mediatized families to be 
markedly superior to that of other groups. Taken as a whole it would seem that the 
fertility of the aristocracy exceeds that of the contemporary French, English, American, 
and Prussian middle classes. The fecundity of marriages between persons of like rank 
is much higher than that of others. Royal and mediatized marriages have an adequate 
as index of four children or more per marriage; all other aristocratic marriages 
all below the minimum. A study of age distribution indicates that the only group in 
which regression is pronounced is that of the English dukes. Extinction data show that 
French and English ducal families are dying out much more rapidly than those belong- 
ing to the mediatized group. Extinction is slower in the higher ranks of the aristocracy 
and is more rapid in the case of the nobility of recent date than of the older landed 
nobility living in the country. The gradual extinction of the aristocracy is of social im- 
portance only on the supposition that the aristocracy represents selection of the fittest, 
and if extinction of the legitimate male line coincided with the biological extinction of 
the family, which may continue through female and illegitimate descendants. 


For the purposes of this study the families considered are those 
mentioned in the Almanach of Gotha, grouped as follows: (1) royal 
families, (2) mediatized families, (3) French and Belgian ducal fam- 
ilies, (4) English, Scotch, and Irish ducal families, (5) Italian prince- 
ly families, (6) German, Austrian, and Hungarian princely families, 
(7) Russian and Polish princely families, and (8) princely families of 
other nationality. 

In analyzing the fecundity of each group I have taken into ac- 
count marriages of the male members of these families in the period 
1890-1909 and the children born of them down to 1926." 

A number of the marriages considered had, therefore, ceased to 
be fertile because dissolved by death or divorce or because their 
duration had exceeded the normal cycle of fertile married relations 
estimated not to exceed fifteen years. 

The index numbers for the fecundity of the 1890-1901 marriages 
of male members of the groups considered are as follows: (a) the 


« For more particulars on that subject see my studies published in Metron, III, No. 2, 
pp. 3-4; IV, No. 3-4; V, No. 1; IX, No. 1. 
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marriage productivity index, i.e., the average number of quick 
births for all marriages; (b) the fertility index, i.e., the average 
number of quick births per marriage with issue; (c) the sterility co- 
efficient, i.e., the percentage of childless marriages. 

The productivity and fertility of marriages in royal and media- 
tized families, keenly desirous of heirs, is markedly superior to that of 
other groups. English ducal marriages are the least fertile, owing 


TABLE I 


FECUNDITY OF THE 1890-1901 MARRIAGES OF MALE 
MEMBERS OF GROUPS CONSIDERED 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
Quicx Birtus PERCENTAGE 
oF CHILDLESS 
MARRIAGES, 
All Marriages, | Fertile Mar- STERILITY 
Productivity j|riages, Fertility 
6 3.21 4.12 22.0 
2) Mediatized....... 3.23 3.94 18.2 
3) French, etc........ 2.51 3.06 18.1 
4) English, etc....... 2.02 2.90 30.5 
5) Italian, etc........ 2.14 2.93 27.0 
6) German, etc....... 2.20 3.46 36.4 
7) Russian, etc....... 2.69 3.35 19.7 
Ee 2.61 3.41 23.4 


perhaps to the fact that the younger sons generally marry very late 
in life and probably practice strict birth control. 

Taken as a whole it would seem that the fertility of the aristocracy 
exceeds that of the contemporary French, English, American, and 
Prussian middle classes. 

In the groups considered, homogamous marriages are those in 
which the bride belongs to a family mentioned in the Almanach of 
Gotha; all others are heterogamous. Homogamous marriages ac- 
count for 33.7 per cent of all those in the groups considered and their 
offspring account for 44 per cent of the total. The fecundity index 
numbers for the two groups are as given in Table II. 

The fact that the fecundity of marriages between persons of like 
rank is much higher than that of the others enables us to judge of the 
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effects of “birth equality” on offspring. The principle of birth 
equality was recognized in Germany in the thirteenth century, and 
the nobility of the Empire considered marriage with a woman ex- 
traneous to their caste as a misalliance. Strict conformity over many 
centuries to this rule restricted the choice of brides and inevitably 
led to consanguineous marriages. Many writers consider kinship be- 
tween spouses as one of the chief causes of the extinction of noble 
families, believing that it leads to sterility, reduces fertility, and is a 
cause of degeneracy in the offspring. If this were true, homogamous 
marriages should be less fertile and more frequently sterile than 
others. A comparison between the fecundity of homogamous and 


TABLE II 
FECUNDITY INDEX FOR HOMOGAMOUS AND 
HETEROGAMOUS FAMILIES 
Percentage of 

Marriages Productivity Fertility Childless 
Marriages 

Homogamous........ 3.41 4.09 16.7 

Heterogamous....... 2.21 3.02 26.8 


heterogamous marriages points to a contrary conclusion. But it 
should be remembered that the more numerous offspring of homog- 
amous marriages are due not so much to higher physiological fer- 
tility as to the fact that voluntary restriction is much less frequent 
in their case than in others. 

Fecundity is the basic factor in the conservation of aristocratic 
groups, and we must therefore inquire whether that productivity of 
marriages in those groups is such as to maintain their numerical con- 
sistency. Many writers consider an average of four children per 
marriage necessary to maintain the numerical consistency of the 
population, in which case only royal and mediatized marriages would 
have an adequate productivity index. For all other aristocratic mar- 
riages, more especially English and Italian, it is below the minimum 
required. 

Low fecundity is partially offset by a low rate of infantile mortal- 
ity as compared to that of the population as a whole. The death- 
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rate of the offspring of the aristocracy down to 1926 is 20.1 per 
thousand under one year of age, 39.7 per thousand under five years 
of age, a death-rate which coincides practically with the quotient 
of 30 per thousand which my other studies on the death-rate in the 
first year of life led me to define as the ideal minimum for a natural 
infantile death-rate. 

In the case of aristocratic groups the ratio between the sexes at 
birth is of prime importance for their survival. 

The ratio between the sexes in the case of births in royal families 
is deserving of special notice as in this group, according to data com- 
piled by Sundbirg, the ratio in the period 1841-90 was 119. 


TABLE III 
RATIO BETWEEN THE SEXES AT BIRTH 


Males per 
100 Females 
Mediatized families............. 104 
93 
English families................ 103 
114 


The prevalence of males in royal families may be due to the fact 
that as a succession in most royal houses is exclusively in the male 
line they are presumably descended from those in which boys pre- 
dominated, and the high ratio of male births would thus be the re- 
sult of a long selection. Another explanation, which seems to be 
more correct, may be found in the infrequency of miscarriages among 
women of the upper classes, which would tend to bring the ratio of 
male births up to the much higher ratio of male conceptions. 

A high marriage rate is also an important factor in the growth of 
populations. For our purpose we need only consider the percentage 
of bachelors over fifty years of age as compared to the general per- 
centage for some European countries.’ 

The danger of the low marriage rate is aggravated in the case of 


2 For more details on that subject see my studies published in the review Allgemeines 
Statistisches Archiv, XVI, No. 2-3; XTX, No. 1. 
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royal and mediatized families by morganatic marriages, 12.7 per 
cent in royal and 6.1 per cent in mediatized families in 1925, whose 
offspring are excluded from the group. 

If the average number of children, the ratio of males to females, 
and the infant death-rate of royal and mediatized families more 
than suffice to insure survival, they are offset by celibacy, mor- 
ganatic marriages, and voluntary renunciation of rank and succes- 


TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGE OF BACHELORS OVER FIFTY YEARS OF AGE 
Families 1925 Country IgIo 
French and Belgian... . II.9 9.8 
20.3 
TABLE V 
AGE DISTRIBUTION OF MALE MEMBERS OF ARISTOCRATIC FAMILIES IN 1925 
ng ge ARISTOCRATIC FAMILIES (DECEMBER 13, 1925) 
Acre Group 
Stationary | Regressive Royal Mediatized French English 
265 200 232 271 254 Ig! 
ae 505 500 510 493 494 471 
Over 50..... 230 300 258 236 252 338 
1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 


sion rights. The marriage fecundity of the other aristocratic groups 
is insufficient to ensure survival. 

The age distribution of a population may reveal latent symptoms 
leading to the extinction of a given group. A comparison between 
the age distribution of the male members of aristocratic families in 
1925 with the standard population figures calculated by Sundbirg 
for stationary and regressive conditions is instructive. 

The only group in which regression is pronounced is that of 
English dukes, which must be nearing extinction; the French group 
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shows the first stages of a declining trend; the royal and mediatized 
groups approach the stationary index, but the effect of morganatic 
marriages must be considered as it raises the average and old-age 
groups at the cost of the younger. 

A family is said to die out with the death of its last legitimate male 
heir, but this extinction is social and not biological, for biologically 
the family may be continued by female or morganatic members. A 
statistical study of the phenomenon of extinction is limited to the 
consideration of the chances that the male line of an aristocratic 
family may die out, and to a comparison of the extinction factors 
thus ascertained with those for other social groups, by which we can 


TABLE VI 
EXTINCTION OF FAMILIES ACCORDING TO THE GOTHA “ALMANACH” 


Coefficient of 
Number of Extinction from 
ane Number Extinct 
Group Families in Male Line Date of Entry 
to 1927 


(Per Cent) 


10 
24 
13 


judge whether the aristocracies are dying out more rapidly than 
other social classes. The mediatized families considered are those 
entered in the Gotha Almanach in the later years of the eighteenth 
and first of the nineteenth centuries; the French ducal families are 
those entered mostly in 1874; the English, Scotch, and Irish those 
entered in 1876. The data for extinctions are taken from the Al- 
manach for 1927. 

These data show that French and English ducal families are 
dying out much more rapidly than those belonging to the media- 
tized group. A comparison of the data for the several groups shows 
that extinction is slower in the higher ranks of the aristocracy and 
is more rapid in the case of the nobility of recent date than of the 
older landed nobility living in the country. 

The gradual extinction of the aristocracy is of social importance 
only on the supposition that the aristocracy represents the selection 


59 6 
French and Belgian............... 75 18 i 
(| 
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of the fittest, inheriting qualities distinguishing its ancestors, and 
that its disappearance will deprive the body politic of a valuable 
ferment. But apart from the fact that in many cases families were 
ennobled by the caprice of the sovereign rather than for intrinsic 
merit, the social loss implied in the extinction of the legitimate male 
line would only hold good if it coincided with the biological extinc- 
tion of the family, which may well continue through female and 
illegitimate descendants to bring its special contribution to society. 
But apart from this consideration we may inquire whether the 
qualities which in feudal times or in the days of Louis XIV dis- 
tinguished the ancestors of aristocratic families are really such as 
to confer on their descendants qualities likely to make them emerge 
in our own day. As the social environment changes the selective 
value of certain characteristics also changes, and without denying 
the social value of the nobility it may well be that some sociologists 
exaggerate the importance of preserving their intrinsic qualities. 
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It would be denying to the judge the ordinary attributes of human nature to assume 
that he could render justice free from all preconceptions. The marked influence of race 
and nationality prejudice in the administration of justice is revealed through a study 
of the average length of sentences, definite and indeterminate, of foreign born, Negro, 
and white male prisoners received from courts in 1931 and committed to state and 
federal prisons and reformatories for adults in the United States. The great and rela- 
tively constant variations observed must be largely attributed to the human equa- 
tion in judicial administration and as evidence that equality before the law is a social 


fiction. 

“Tt is essential to the preservation of the rights of every individ- 
ual, his life, liberty, property, and character, that there be an im- 
partial interpretation of the laws and the administration of justice.””* 

This principle, clearly enunciated by the philosophers of the 
century of enlightenment, has been written into the Declaration of 
Independence and the Bill of Rights which forms part of our con- 
stitution, and has generally been accepted wherever democratic 
government has ruled. The blind goddess of justice is assumed to 
weigh all men in her scales, regardless of their color, nationality, 
economic status, or religion. Criminal codes generally—and without 
specific mention of the principle—are based on the concept that law 
shall be administered equally and impartially to all. 

But ideals are difficult to live up to. Laws are made by dominant 
interest groups in society, who believe in protection for the social 
values which they conceive to be important. These laws are, further- 
more, administered by men imbued with the ideas and concepts of 
the social environment which has molded their personalities. The 
judge is no exception to this rule. The judicial toga can never be a 
symbol of theoretical impartiality in justice. When the judge dons 
his robes of office he is unable to divest himself of his social beliefs 
and prejudices. When he sits in judgment he cannot, like the goddess 


* Art. XXIX, Massachusetts Bill of Rights (1780). 
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of justice, blindfold the eyes of his inner self and become an abstrac- 
tion, a symbol, uninfluenced by the currents of thought which 
throughout his life have left their impress upon his emotions. The 
prisoner who stands before him is not merely an offender who must 
be dealt with according to rules laid down by lawmakers, but he is a 
person who represents a class or group in society toward which the 
judge may have certain feelings, perhaps of disapproval or approval. 
It would be denying to the judge the ordinary attributes of human 
nature if we were to assume that he could render justice free from all 
preconceptions. 

No study of the judicial process can be realistic without a full 
understanding of the socio-psychological elements thereof. The 
consideration of these elements, the study of social conflicts and 
interrelationships as they affect the administration of justice falls 
within the science of what we might call “forensic sociology” a field 
of investigation hitherto singularly neglected by the scholar. 

The limits on this paper, as well as the lack of adequate data, 
prevent any extensive analysis of the questions just raised. Only 
one problem will here be dealt with in a cursory fashion, namely, 
the effect of the race? or nationality attitudes of the judge in the 
United States on the length of prison sentences he gives to native 
whites, foreign-born whites, and Negroes. 

In the United States, the judiciary is almost exclusively—except 
in rare northern centers—composed of whites and, as a rule, of 
persons of American or “old” immigrant stock. The Negro has 
practically no representatives on the bench, none in the South, 
where most Negroes still live. The “new” immigrant—the Russian, 
Polish, Austrian, and Italian—have also very few representatives, 
except in certain large northern cities. In other words, we may as- 
sume that on the whole the American judiciary shares the dominant 
social attitudes toward the Negro and the “new” immigrant. 

These attitudes are in many respects unfavorable to these groups. 
As to the Negro, who since the Civil War has theoretically received 
equal status with the white in the courts of criminal justice, wide- 


? Race prejudice in the administration of justice has been studied in an earlier article 
of mine. See “The Negro Criminal: A Statistical Note,” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 140 (November, 1928), 52-64. 
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spread race prejudice exists, expressing itself in social discrimination 
of all kinds. The Negro is generally—the absence of psychological 
evidence to the contrary—regarded as inferior in native intelligence 
and prone to certain types of crimes, especially sex offenses. The 
immigrant has been accused of contributing more than his due share 
to most of our social evils. Our present immigration law is a thinly 
disguised attempt to close the door to non-Nordic stock, evidencing 
a widespread belief in the superiority of Nordic stock. Statistics 
of a dubious nature have commonly been used to prove the vast 
amount of criminality chargeable to the immigrant and particularly 
to the immigrant of southern Europe. These statistics have been 
generally accepted as true because they conveniently supported 
dominant beliefs, when, as a matter of fact, recent researches indi- 
cate that, on the whole, our foreign-born immigrants are more law- 
abiding than are our native population, although there is reason to 
think that the children born to immigrant parents in the congested 
areas of our large industrial centers are, because of their unfavorable 
social environment, particularly liable to enter a life of delinquency 
or crime. In this connection it may be of interest to note that in 1932 
only 46.3 foreign-born white males were committed to state and 
federal prisons and reformatories for adults in the United States, as 
compared with 146.2 native white males and 483.3 Negro males, 
each rate being based on 100,000 males, fifteen years of age and over, 
of the respective male groups in the general population.’ 

In the statistical report just cited, we find, for the first time in any 
such report issued by the federal government, clear evidence of the 
disadvantage at which color or foreign birth places the defendant in 
a court of justice. A table in this report (No. 19) contains figures on 
the average length of sentence of male prisoners received from 
courts in 1931 by the institutions already mentioned and relates 
these averages to “race” or “nativity” and “offense.” The aver- 
ages were arrived at with great care and are expressed in terms of 
months or fractions thereof. A minimum of fifty sentences was used 
in the computation of any one average. The blanks in Tables I and 
II indicate that an insufficient number of sentences made the striking 
of an average inadvisable. The absolute numbers of sentences on 


3 Bureau of the Census, Prisoners, 1931-1932, p. 109. 
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which each average is based is unfortunately not ascertainable from 
the report. There were in 1931, however, 48,265 native white males, 
14,605 Negro males, and 3,730 foreign-born white males received 
from courts on sentence. Of the foreign-born, 812 were born in Italy, 
525 in Canada, 356 in Poland, 306 in Russia, 255 in Germany, 222 
in Austria, 122 in England, 107 in Greece and the rest in other parts 
of the world. 

In Tables I and II the data have been presented by type of sen- 
tence, in order to segregate the definite from the indeterminate 


TABLE I 

AVERAGE LENGTH IN MONTHS OF DEFINITE SENTENCES: 1931 

Native Foreign-born 
Offense White White Negro 
Males Males Males 
34.6 48.0 24.8 
36.2 60.2 38.4 
Sex offenses (exclusive of rape). . 37-9 
Liquor law offenses............ 19.6 16.7 17.6 
Drug law offenses............. 26.4 34.6 26.6 


sentences. The majority of the definite sentences were assessed in 
the South and the overwhelming majority of the indeterminate ones 
in the North and on the Pacific Coast. We may assume, therefore, 
that the numerical base for computing average definite sentences 
was very large in the case of Negroes and that for the foreign-born 
it was substantial in the case of the indeterminate sentences. 

A study of these tables suggests some interesting conclusions. In 
the case of the definite sentences, for instance, the Negro was in the 
aggregate given substantially longer sentences than the native white 
in only three out of ten offense groups: rape, other sex offenses (note 
reference previously made to the belief in the Negro’s excessive sex 
delinquency), and burglary. The foreign-born white was given 
longer sentences than either Negroes or native whites for all offenses 
except liquor law violations. Furthermore, it is interesting to note 
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that while the native whites received the longest sentences for liquor 
law violations, they got longer sentences than Negroes in the case 
of homicides, robbery, assault, forgery, and larceny. This seems most 
curious when considered in connection with the average indetermi- 
nate minimum sentences, where the Negro leads in all these offenses 
except homicide. It may be that the explanation lies in the geo- 
graphical distribution of these two types of sentences and that it 


TABLE II 
AVERAGE LENGTH IN MONTHS OF INDETERMINATE SENTENCES: 1931 


Minimum SENTENCES Maximum SENTENCES 


OrrensE Native Foreign- Foreign- 


Native 
White born Negro born Negro 


White 
Males White Males Males White Males 
Males 


Males 

76.3 90.6 67.1 174.3 | 188.8] 177.5 
35.6 38.6 55.2 151.5 | 122.4 | 176.6 
53-7 56.5 66.0 173.4 | 175.1 | 193.9 
25.3 24.8 28.6 101.7 89.7 99.0 
20.2 25.1 27.0 108.3 | 115.9 | 108.0 
Ee ee 16.8 19.5 20.8 118.7 | 121.5 | 140.3 
14.1 14.3 18.0 83.8 79.8 81.6 
Sex offenses (exclusive of 

Liquor law offenses... .... 11.8 12.6 14.9 34.8 34-7 37.2 


indicates relative leniency of southern courts toward Negroes and 
relative harshness toward the foreigner, while in the North the 
situation is reversed. In other words, race prejudice toward the 
Negro would seem to be greater in the North than in the South. 
Such a conclusion would be highly debatable. The differences noted 
result perhaps from the fact that in the South a caste system and a 
certain paternalism toward the Negro, bred of the slave period, 
persist, while in the North he is not only a competitor in industry, 
but also an “‘outsider.”’ 

The South has traditionally had no sympathy with immigrants, 
while the North owes a great debt to its immigrant population. It is 
obvious from Table II that prejudice toward this group is still 
strong in the North, for in all but one offense-group, assault, the 
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foreign-born received longer minimum sentences than did the native 
whites. In the case of maximum sentences, the Negro received the 
longest sentences for rape, robbery, forgery, and liquor law offenses, 
and longer sentences than native whites for homicides; while for 
assault, burglary, and larceny the differences are slight. The foreign- 
born led in the length of maximum sentences for homicide and bur- 
glary and received slightly longer sentences than native whites for 
robbery and forgery. The native whites received the longest maxi- 
mum sentences for assault and sex offenses (except rape). 

It may be said, of course, that the statistics presented hide a 
number of possible variables, such as differences among these race 
and nativity groups in such factors as recidivism, aggravating cir- 
cumstances, etc., which might produce differences in the length of 
sentences attributable to no prejudice on the part of the judge. 
While these factors may play a réle, they are probably not responsi- 
ble for the great and relatively constant variations observed. These 
we must largely attribute to the human equation in judicial ad- 


ministration and as evidence that equality before the law is a social 
fiction. 


CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS 


REPORT OF RESEARCH CENSUS OF 1935 


The results of the 1935 census of social research conducted by the American 
Sociological Society appear below. The categories employed in classifying the 
reports are those used by the American Journal of Sociology in its “Abstracts of 
Recent Literature.” As far as possible the author’s own description and classi- 
fication of his project is allowed to determine its classification in this report. 
The cross-references at the head of the various sections refer to the serial num- 
bers of individual projects. The items are arranged alphabetically in each sec- 
tion by names of the authors. 

As usual, it has been necessary to omit below a number of projects reported 
because of one or more of the reasons stated in my preface to the 1934 report 
(A.J.S., Vol. XL [September, 1934], pp. 221-22). 


GrorcE A. LUNDBERG 
Chairman, Committee on Social Research 


HUMAN NATURE AND PERSONALITY 
(See also 191, 192, 216, 227) 


1. The interests and activities of rural young men and young women, fifteen to 
twenty-nine years of age. W. A. Anderson, Mildred B. Thurow, and Willis Kerns, 
Cornell University Agricultural ee Station, Ithaca, New York. Three hundred 
unmarried young men and three hundred unmarried young women in the above age 
group living in Genesee County, New York, have been interviewed as to their interests 
and activities. 

2. Frequency and range of social contact as discriminative indices of sociability in 
young children. Ruth E. Arrington, Institute of Human Relations, Yale University. 
Total frequency of verbal and physical contacts made with all individuals in the group, 
frequency of contacts as related to specific individuals, and number of individuals con- 
tacted are some of the measures considered. 

3. Astudy of friendship from the point of view of the sociologist. Belle Boone Beard, 
Sweet Briar, Virginia. Objective data examined include 1,000 questionnaires filled in by 
selected groups of men and women; an analysis of 100 famous friendships of history; the 
treatment of friendships in poetry, fiction, psychology, philosophy, and sociology books. 

4. Age as a factor in social relations. Dorothy Fahs Beck, Care of Mrs. Ashton, 917 
Eighteenth Street, Washington, D.C. The study will consider the changes in a person’s 
social réle and position as his age advances, the problems which his social relations force 
him to solve, and his success or failure in meeting them as evidenced by his degree of 
integration with or dissociation from social life. 

5. Sociology of worker’s life. Arnost Blaha, Masaryk University, Brno, Czecho- 
slovakia. Industrial districts of Moravia; five years; about 300 biographies of workers. 

6. Etiquette of race relations in the South. Bertram W. Doyle, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. From 1619 to about 1934, for the entire South. 


7. Study of factors in voters’ attitudes and opinions. Seba Eldridge, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence. Area covered is in the United States, with most of the material 
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gathered from Kansas and Missouri; period covered, 1924-29. Data collected for 1,250 
voters by means of a questionnaire. 

8. An inquiry into the social attitudes and objectives of leaders of liberal thought in 
the United States. Henry Pratt Fairchild, New York University, New York City. A 
selected list of about 200 received questionnaires calling for a statement of their present 
views. 

9. Trends in personal characteristics of individuals admitted to public welfare in- 
stitutions, 1929-35. Emil Frankel, Director, Division of Statistics and Research, New 
Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey. 


10. Study of needs of rural young people (fifteen to twenty-nine years of age) in 
Wisconsin. E. L. Kirkpatrick, 315 Agricultural Hall, Madison, Wisconsin. 


11. The effect of stereotyped words on the making of political judgments. Selden 
C. Menefee, 4335 Fifth Avenue, N.E., Seattle, Washington. List of 16 statements sub- 
mitted to nearly 1,000 subjects, to which yes or no reactions are elicited. Subjects in- 
clude students, teachers, doctors, workers, etc. Four weeks later the same test is given, 
but appropriate stereotyped headings ranging from “Conservative” to “Communist” 
are placed above each pair of statements. The measure of shift from yes to no responses, 
or vice versa, is compared among the various groups, and correlated with common 
factors in the background of individuals. 

12. Opinion of college students of the social-economic order. J. A. Neprash, 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. A questionnaire of twenty 
items submitted to roo college students in sociology, both sexes, attending three differ- 
ent institutions widely scattered geographically and of markedly different type. 


13. Sociology of the stranger. Sigmund Neumann, Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Connecticut. The character of the stranger in his relations to different nations, 
social classes, and political parties. 

14. Sociology of the soldier in peace time and in war time. Joseph S. Roucek, 12 
South Liberal Arts Building, State College, Pennsylvania. Personal experiences, case 
studies of others, material published in Europe, novels. Europe and the United States, 
1915-20. 

15. A study of correlations between personal values as measured by the Allport- 
Vernon test and neurotic traits as measured by the Thurstone Inventory and the 
Darrow-Heath constellation partial scores from that Inventory, and other related cor- 


relations. Alix Russell, Ellen Wrightington, and Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 


16. Race prejudice in Hawaii. Everett V. Stonequist, Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, New York. Existing race attitudes in Hawaii, with backgrounds. Interviews, 
casual conversations, newspapers, student “‘life-histories,”’ documentary sources of 
various kinds, questionnaires. 


17. Public opinion and social mobility. Burton W. Taylor, Southport, Connecticut. 
Theoretical analysis of those aspects of the two phenomena which have bearing upon 
their inter-relation, followed by studies of ific situations, etc. 


18. Friendship ratings as measures of group integration. F. McLennan Vreeland, 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. Mutual friendship-ratings in about twenty- 
five groups; mainly college fraternities; with boy scout and other clubs second largest 
class. Studies made over last four years. Statistics on ratings and social histories of 
group, and case studies of members. 


19. University professors in government service. R. Clyde White, 122 East Michi- 
gan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. The object of the study is to determine how much 
use national administrations have made of university professors. 

20. Changes in Southern leadership. Sanford Winston, State College, University of 
North Carolina, Raleigh. Analyses of bibliographical data from the earliest days to the 
present. 

21. The effect of the aging of the population on social planning. Idem. 


22. The status of occupational participation of Negroes. Jdem. An analysis of the 
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trends and present status of the occupational distribution of Negroes in the United 
States. Federal, state, and city data form the bases. 


23. Standards of living. Carle C. Zimmerman, 202 Emerson Hall, Harvard Univer- 


sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. This is a study based mostly upon an analysis of other 
budget studies. 


THE FAMILY 
(See also 59, 103, 112, 160, 248) 


24. A comparative analysis of rural families receiving relief in October, 1930, and 
neighboring rural non-relief families in two selected counties of New York State. Wal- 
fred A. Anderson, Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New 
York. 


25. The effect of serious and apparently lasting decrease in income from accus- 
tomed sources on family life. Robert C. Angell, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Based on fifty family documents. 

26. Some mate selection standards of college students and their parents. R. E. Ba- 
ber, New York University, New York City. Data collected for six years to get adequate 
sample. Includes 600 students and representative sample of 125 parents. 


27. Interaction patterns in normal families. Howard W. Beers, Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. Data from 100 farm families in 
four areas. Case analyses after personal interviews. 


28. Some biological factors in personality and marriage. Jessie Bernard, 6127 Persh- 
ing Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. The Bernreuter Personality Inventory and a Marriage 
Inventory were taken by some sixty-odd men and seventy-odd women of the new poor 


29. The application process in social case work: a study of four social agencies. 
Julia Ann Bishop, 311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The three 
processes which emerged—activity, movement, and decision—were discussed with illus- 
trative material given. 


30. The effect upon family living of moving from submarginal to productive land. 
Dorothy Dickins, State College, Mississippi. The project includes 200 farm families 
who will be moved by the Rural Rehabilitation Division of the F.E.R.A. from sub- 
marginal onto productive land in the project area located in Noxubee, Winston, and 
Oktibbeha counties, Mississippi, and a control group of 200 families having already 
lived at least five years in the communities in which the families from submarginal land 
move. 


31. Standards of living of farm families in selected areas of Oklahoma. O. D. Dun- 
can, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 


32. The Negro family in the United States. E. Franklin Frazier, Howard University, 
Washington, D.C. The origin and development of the Negro family in the United 
States based upon census data for selected urban and rural communities; family history 
documents and questionnaires. 


3. Recent changes in social and economic status of North Carolina farm families. 
G. i Hamilton, State College Station, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


34. Jewish family life in the sixteenth century. Harold M. Kamsler, 867 Hunts 
Point Avenue, Bronx, New York City. 


35. Study of families in submarginal land purchase areas. E. L. Kirkpatrick, 315 
Agricultural Hall, Madison, Wisconsin. One submarginal land purchase area in Wis- 
consin involving 150 to 200 families faced with having to move to new locations due to 
the government’s having optioned the land. Describes status, standards of living, and 
social participation of these families—income, standard of living, and other data. 


36. A study of sub-family groups in doubled-up families. Richard O. Lang, 5725 
Blackstone Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Data from census of the city of Chicago taken 
January, 1934. Information secured on the heads of the sub-family groups. About 
75,000 cases. 
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37. A social survey of farm families living in submarginal areas. D. E. Lindstrom, 
220 New Agricultural Building, Urbana, Illinois. 

38. The ecology of family disorganization in Chicago. Ernest R. Mowrer, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 

39. The relation of personality adjustment to domestic discord. Harriet R. Mowrer, 
2216 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. Based upon the clinical analysis of 300 cases 
of domestic discord coming for consultation services. 

40. Sex as a factor in domestic discord. Jdem. Analysis of factors revealed in 600 
domestic discord interviews. 

41. Pictures of family life. Lemo Dennis Rockwood, American Home Economics 
Association, 622 Mills Building, Washington, D.C. Case studies of normal families. 

42. Life insurance in dependent Negro families: a study of 384 families in St. Louis, 
Missouri. Flora Slocum, 416 S. Kingshighway, St. Louis, Missouri. 

43. A study of 200 families on relief. Mildred Aileen Valentine, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor. The data collected include the amounts and kinds of relief granted, 
distribution of the families over the area, the length of time the family has been receiv- 
ing relief, the sizes of the families, and the attitudes of the families concerning relief and 
the changes in these attitudes. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 
(See also 16, 79, 113, 137, 130, 284) 


44. A dynamic view of southern culture patterns (as exhibited in a village in the 
deep South). John Dollard, Institute of Human Relations, 333 Cedar Street, New 
oe Connecticut. Data on the culture patterns is collected directly from local in- 
ormants. 


45. The frontier in South Africa. (The title refers to the settlement of the Dutch- 
Huguenot—the Boers—and not to the English frontier.) John Lobb, Box 24, Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. Public records, documents, letters, 
diaries, histories; ethnographic accounts, as well as geographic and geologic; travel ac- 
counts of explorers, hunters, settlers and observers. 1625-1900. 

46. Racial and cultural contact, accommodation and assimilation in Bahia, Brazil 
(with particular attention to white-Negro relations). Donald Pierson, 1126 East 
Fifty-ninth Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
(See also 81, 118, 120, 155) 


47. An analysis of the social policies of the Roosevelt administration. L. L. Bernard, 
68 Faculty Exchange, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

48. Structural patterns of social institutions. F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. Data of institutional studies in terms of membership, participation 
and attitudinal behavior, 1930-34. 

49. Series of studies of employment and of average wage and salary payments in 
Ohio. (Part of series by Fred C. Croxton and Frederick E. Croxton, — by Fred C. 
So gy and Frank C. Croxton.) Frederick E. Croxton, Columbia University, New 

ork City. 


50. The position of the newcomer in a suburban community: a study of the proc- 
esses of social assimilation. Edward C. Devereux, Jr., Connecticut State College, 
Storrs. A survey of 400 families moving to Windsor, Connecticut, a suburb of Hart- 
ford, during the last five years. Information recorded on a schedule designed to cover 
relationship of household to the new community and its various organizations. 


51. Burlesque as a cultural phenomenon. David Dressler, 1160 President Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. Included are case studies, personal observations of the lives of 
performers, questionnaires to adolescents and adults as potential and actual audiences, 
analyses of newspaper files, records of Vice Commission, etc. 
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52. Inductive study of factors in the practical application of socialistic principles. 
Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

53. Negro vocational survey: a study of the character of employment available to 
Negroes in New Jersey. Emil Frankel, Director, Division of Statistics and Research, 
New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton. 


54. Hotel life. Norman S. Hayner, University of Washington, Seattle. The best 
available statistical material is supplemented by original case documents, short ex- 
cerpts from the literature, and general observation. 


55. The functioning of the city manager plan of municipal government in representa- 
tive cities of the United States. Mildred Hiller, St. Louis University, School of Social 
Service, St. Louis, Missouri. 

56. The radio and public policy: A study of American broadcasting in the light of 
radio’s social potentialities. Louis W. Ingram, 507 West 113th Street, New York City. 
Broadcasting in the United States, 1920-35. Program records and business statistics of 
the broadcasting industry; indices of listeners’ behavior; record of federal regulation of 
broadcasting; record of court cases involving regulation. 


57. Occupational mobility of the age group, 14-30 years, in Meriden, Connecticut. 
Eleanor Collins Isbell, Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. Data from the educational census taken by C.W.A. workers in Meriden, 
December, 1933—February, 1934. 


58. Theories of social organization and social structure. Marshall E. Jones, 19 
Munroe Street, Northampton, Massachusetts. A consideration of opinions and state- 
ments of sociologists’ writing within the last twenty years, with criticisms. 


59. Factory, family, and woman in Soviet Russia. Susan M. Kingsbury and Mildred 
Fairchild, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


60. A study of library service in Dutchess County, New York. Maisry MacCracken, 
with assistance of Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


61. Organization and functioning of local government in Kentucky. T. B. Manny, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


62. A group of studies of the causal relation between rules of law, i.e., official models 
of overt behavior, set forth in statutes and ordinances and the behavior of people in the 
community after enactment of the rules. The studies are of certain relations between 
three variables. (The variables are: (1) rules of law, i.e., official models of patterns of 
overt behavior; (2) patterns of overt behavior identical with or alternative to the official 
model found before the enactment of the official model; and (3) patterns of overt be- 
havior identical with or alternative to the official model found after the enactment of the 
— model.) Underhill Moore and Emma Corstvet, Yale Law School, New Haven, 

nnecticut. 


63. Public Welfare: General well-being as the central problem of democracy. (The 
notion of ‘‘Public Welfare” as reflected in public opinion of the different social strata 
differences caused by vocation, age, sex, religion, education, participation to the differ- 
ent political parties, etc.) Antonin Obrdlik, Department of Sociology, Masaryk Uni- 
versity, Brno, Czechoslovakia. More than 800 questionnaires were collected from dif- 
ferent rural and urban areas of Bohemia and Moravia. The scope of the research is to 
give a complete description of the present status. The study will be completed also by 
the material from a historical point of view. 


64. Social case work evaluation: a treatise on research method as it applies to the 
problem of evaluating social case work. Ellery F. Reed, 312 West Ninth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

65. A survey of the welfare and relief functions of the state government. Jdem. 


66. A'study of political parties in the post-war period from the viewpoint of ideologies 
as determined by the sociological background of various countries and parts of the 
world. Joseph S. Roucek, 12 South Liberal Arts, State College, Pennsylvania. 


67. Statesmen and spellbinders of the new South. Rupert B. Vance, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. Leadership and the social situation; biographical ap- 
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proach to the social psychology of leadership; influence of traditions and of pressure 
groups; a study in regional folkways and state ways. 

68. Trends of women’s work, 1900-30. Chase Going Woodhouse, Director, Insti- 
tute of Women’s Professional Relations, Connecticut College, New London. Data are 
being obtained from U.S. census of occupation, other government publications, and all 
available trend studies; and in a very limited number of occupations an attempt is being 
made by means of interviews to bring the material up to date from 1930. 


POPULATION AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
Demography and Population 
(See also 109, 110, 114, 115, 116, 121) 


69. The mobility of husbands and wives, sons and daughters in 2,500 rural families 
of Genesee County, New York. Walfred A. Anderson, Cornell University Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. 

70. Population trends in Kansas. Carroll D. Clark, Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence. 

71. Physical mobility in an urban population: an attempt to determine the most ac- 
curate index of the change of residence. Don O. Cowgill, 5525 Clemens Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

72. International aspects of population growth. H. G. Duncan, 1037 Pine Street, 
Boulder, Colorado. An historical survey to show how the rapid and slow growths of 
populations have affected the policies of different nations, and to predict the behavior 
of some leading nations on the basis of their present population trends. 

73. Optimum population. Jdem. The different theories of optimum population which 
have been proposed and suggestion of a sociological theory in keeping with economic, 
social, and professional opportunities and modern trends of the birth rates. 

74. Population trends in Oklahoma. O. D. Duncan, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater. 

75. Interstate migrations among the native white population as indicated by differ- 
ences between state of birth and state of residence. C. J. Galpin and T. B. Manny, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
Census data reproduced on a series of chart maps indicating the inflow and outgo of 
native white population in so far as this is shown by differences between state of birth 
and state of residence. 

76. Intelligence selection in rural-urban migration. Noel P. Gist and Carroll D. 
Clark, University of Kansas, Lawrence. Study is based on results of Terman intelli- 
gence tests given to high-school and junior-high-school students in forty rural commu- 
nities in Kansas in 1922-23. Primary purpose of the project is to determine if the cities 
are a the superior elements, the inferior elements, or a cross-section of the rural 
population. 


6 i. Rural population mobility. George W. Hill, State College, Brookings, South 
ota. 


78. International eugenics. Roswell H. Johnson, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
T.H. Mainly a synthesis and development of already published data, plus interviews 
and observations in Russia and the Orient. Includes some original statistical studies on 
Mormon and Pittsburgh families. 


79. Cultural changes among Mexican immigrants in the industrial Middle West. 
Robert C. Jones, 5527 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

80. Population characteristics of the metropolitan region of Chicago. Richard O. 
Lang, 5725 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

81. The modern settlement movement in Germany. C. P. Loomis, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

82. Survey of population research. Frank Lorimer, Secretary, in co-operation with 
Research Committee of Population Association of America, 308 Victor Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
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83. Annual estimate in the changes of farm population. T. B. Manny, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


P Pon Economic and social problems and conditions of the Southern Appalachians. 


85. Relation of density and aggregation of population to the family. Dwight Sander- 
son, Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. 

86. Mortality trends in Minnesota, 1910-33. Calvin F. Schmid, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

87. Population trends in the three major cities of Minnesota. Jdem. 


Ecology 
(See also 236) 
88. Some factors in the distribution of neighborhood folkways in an urban commu- 
nity. Jessie Bernard, 6127 Pershing Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. An instrument has 
been experimented with, constructed on the usual test construction principles. It was 


submitted to a sample of 224 individuals and, on the basis of these returns, revised. A 
revised form is now being submitted to about 200 more individuals. 


89. Lower East Side metropolitan area study, New York City. Lucy J. Chamber- 
lain, Washington Square College, New York University, New York City. 

90. Some ecological phases in the growth of Shanghai. Ren-Bing Chen, 1o1 South 
Thayer, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

g1. Sub-regions of Kansas and their geographic, socio-economic, and demographic 


characteristics. Carroll D. Clark, Department of Sociology, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. 


92. The automobile in relation to economic and demographic factors in the develop- 


ment of the Detroit area. Joseph Cohen, Department of Sociology, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 


93. Environmental determinants of primitive land tenure. John M. Cooper, Catho- 
lic University of America, Washington, D.C. Checking up of data from personal field 
work and from published source material to test hypothesis of relation of land tenure to 
local economically exploited fauna and flora and prevalent methods of exploitation. 


94. Social background studies of New Haven, Connecticut: an analysis of basic eco- 
logical and demographic factors. Thelma Dreis, Institute of Human Relations, Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. 

95. An ecological study of recreation in Poughkeepsie and suburban territory. Joseph 
K. Folsom, et al., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


96. Regional population patterns in lllinois. E. T. Hiller, 328 Lincoln Hall, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. 


97. The American community in Shanghai. Herbert D. Lamson, 11 Everett Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


98. The ecology of custom tailors in the Loop. Ira H. Latimer, 5742 Stony Island 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


99. Social aspects of land use. D. E. Lindstrom, 220 New Agricultural Building, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


100. The Chicago Stock Exchange: an ecological study of an urban institution. 
Francis E. Merrill, Central Y.M.C.A. College, 19 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ili- 
nois. This is largely a study in the relations of dominance-subordination existing be- 
tween one institution in the Chicago money market and its counterpart in New York. 
The relationships between the Chicago Stock Exchange and the other financial institu- 
tions in Chicago are also considered. 


ror. The ecology of social disorganization. Ernest R. Mowrer, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. 


102. Ecological processes in a stable community. J. A. Neprash, Franklin and Mar- 
-_ College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. A survey of various siktess of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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103. An ecological study of the mobility of urban families. Mildred Parten, Insti- 
tute of Human Relations, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. Includes the 
measurement of family population turnover by districts and the correlation of mobility 
with numerous socio-economic indices. 


104. Ecological study of St. Louis. Stuart A. Queen, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


105. The city and the primary group. M. Wesley Roper, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia. Interviews, case study methods, ecological methods, census data, both 
U.S. census and census of the city of Chicago, 1934; written themes by grade school chil- 
dren; analysis of documents of community data. 


106. Census tract maps: Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth. Calvin F. Schmid, 
University of Minnesota. 


107. Case study of suburbs in Kansas City’s metropolitan area. Homer L. Williams, 
Park College, Parkville, Missouri. 


THE RURAL COMMUNITY 


(See also 10, 24, 31, 33, 35, 37, 83, 183, 247) 


108. Membership in rural organizations in New York State. Walfred A. Anderson, 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, New York. 

109. Changes in the distribution and composition of the rural population in Wash- 
ington, 1890-1935. H. W. Beers, State College, Pullman, Washington. 


‘ Min, Origin and characteristics of settlers in the Big Bend country of Washington. 


111. A sociological study of a typical Slovak country village in southern Moravia. 
Arnost Blaha, Masaryk University, Brno, Czechoslovakia. 

112. A study of farming and non-farming sons and daughters of 500 cotton farm 
families of Mississippi—nineteen through thirty-three years of age. Dorothy Dickins, 
State College, Mississippi. 

113. A Dutch-American community in conflict with urbanization. Linden S. Dod- 
son, Elon College, North Carolina. History and conversation with the older people of 
the community were used in studying cultural heritage. 

114. Study of stranded rural population in selected areas of Oklahoma. O. D. Dun- 
can, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 

115. A study of the attitudes of rural mountain people of Eastern Kentucky. Wayne 
T. Gray, Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. A questionnaire was filled out by 
field workers for each family. These were checked against activities both by asking the 
family questions, and from discussion with others in the neighborhood.. This prelimi- 
nary work is being checked against the reactions to the rehabilitation work which is in 
operation in many of these communities and conclusions drawn from comparisons be- 
tween attitudes and practices. 

116, Riverbank and houseboat population in selected counties in Illinois. E. T. 
Hiller, 328 Lincoln Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana. Full coverage of all the river- 
bank and houseboat population now being interviewed by use of schedule in six coun- 
ties and adjacent islands in Illinois. 

117. A study of rural attitudes. Roy H. Holmes, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, 1933-35. It is intended to carry on the study indefinitely. More than 
1,600 personal letters have thus far been received from 290 rural leaders in the state. 

118. The effectiveness of 4-H club work in Illinois. D. E. Lindstrom, 220 New 
Agricultural Building, Urbana, Illinois. Achievement, intelligence and attitude tests 
were administered, a socio-economic status scale was used, and questions were asked as 
to family, community and organizational activities, the study being scientifically han- 
dled in so far as possible. Analyses of data, using the best statistical methods applicable, 
is in progress at the present writing. 

119. A social analysis of part-time farming in an area of decentralized industry. 
Walter C. McKain and Nathan L. Whetten, Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station, 
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Storrs, Connecticut. A house-to-house survey of every family in the Township of 
Montville, Connecticut, approximately 800 records. 


120. Organization and functioning of local government in rural areas in Ohio. T. B. 
en of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

121. Population trends and the national welfare. T. B. Manny and O. E. Baker, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


122. Social adjustments in a suburban area of Connecticut: adjustments resulting 
from the infiltration of urban population into an adjacent highly developed farming area. 
N. L. Whetten, Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station, Storrs, Connecticut. A survey 
of 1,815 families in the Township of Windsor, Connecticut, suburban to the City of 
Hartford. A standardized schedule was used, designed to show the adjustments in oc- 
a activities, part-time farming, place of work, housing conditions and group 

liations. These are being supplemented by town records depicting the uses of land 
and the problems resulting from the suburban drift. 


123. Social mobility in the farming occupation. B. O. Williams, Clemson College, 
South Carolina. Eight counties in South Carolina, selected to represent the various 
soil t of the state. Data collected in fall of 1933. Sample of 2,000 farmers inter- 


viewed by survey method, including 5 per cent of white and negro farmers, owners 
and tenants. 


COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 


124. The techniques of social control. L. L. Bernard, 68 Faculty Exchange, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri. A study of the methods used; study of docu- 
ments, literature, travels and various other printed and oral sources. 


125. The effects of the size of the group on behavior. H. G. Duncan, 1037 Pine 
Street, Boulder, Colorado. 


The Newspaper 


126. Sociological analysis of news and the public. Carroll D. Clark, Department of 
Sociology, University of Kansas, Lawrence. Area includes United States and Western 
Europe; period covered, fifteenth to twentieth century; data collected include litera- 
ture on the press and behavior of publics, including files of various newspapers. 


127. Trends in the American Daily Newspaper Industry. Alfred McClung Lee, 
1731 Indiana Street, Lawrence, Kansas. The daily newspaper, as a communication 
agency in evolution, is being related to other social institutions, crises, etc. Particular 
emphasis is being placed upon factors influencing the formation and adjustment of cer- 
tain technics (especially in propaganda). 

128. The human interest story: a study in popular literature. Helen Gregory Mac- 
Gill, Department of Sociology, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. American jour- 
nalism from colonial days to the present. English and German newspapers of today. 
Data consist of historical matter and of classified clippings from contemporary American 
and German newspapers. 


Recreation, Celebrations, Festivals 


129. Leisure-time survey of the Lawrence, Kansas, junior-high-school students. 
Mabel A. Elliott, Department of Sociology, University of Kansas, Lawrence. Analysis 
of complete schedules, day and night, of 760 junior-high-school students in Lawrence, 
Kansas, covering one week’s activities. 

130. Leisure-time activities in a steel town in periods of prosperity and depression. 
Elizabeth R. Foley, Low Buildings, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. Leisure time situation 
in a community of 10,000 in 1929 and 1932, with special reference to the industrial 
population and to the effects of the depression. (1) Study of organized groups and facil- 
ities and (2) case studies of about 100 industrial families. 

131. Study of attitudes regarding the value and importance of recreation. Donald 
G. Hay, North Dakota State College, State College Station. Attitude scale on the value 
and importance of recreation validated using the method of equal appearing intervals 
in the construction. Attempt to study attitudes of college students regarding the value 
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of recreation as affected by sex, age, home residence (as to open country, town, or urban 
residence), course of college study, and membership in college social organizations. 

132. Larger leisure for larger living. Eugene T. Lies, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. The study has to do with the leisure-time problem of a group of five New Jersey 
towns, the four Oranges, and Maplewood. 

133. The leisure-time problem in Cincinnati and vicinity. Jdem. 

134. A study of private group work agencies of Greater Cleveland. Jdem. 

135. A recreation survey of Chicago. Arthur J. Todd, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. This survey covers the entire area of the city of Chicago with 
statistics showing development of parks, » playgrounds, public schools, movement of 


costs and maintenance figures, utilization of facilities, and other data relating to public, 
private, and commercial recreation. 


CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 
(See also 113, 285) 


136. Research of the frontier-area between Czechoslovakia and Poland, where two 
cultures are mixing. Arnost Blaha, Masaryk University, Brno, Czechoslovakia. 

137. The effect of the impact of western civilization on the aboriginal culture of the 
Cherokee Indians. Leonard Bloom, 4325 Duke Station, Durham, North Carolina. A 
field study will be made of the Cherokee Indians on the North Carolina reservation. A 
systematic treatment of aboriginal culture traits, survivals, and conflicts will be based 
on the field study findings in comparison with historical and ethnological literature. 

138. The economic boycott as an instrument of uninstitutionalized political control. 
Paul F. Douglass, Poultney, Vermont. The study includes an analysis of the boycotts 
of Japan and Germany. Data are economic statistics of international trade and propa- 
ganda methods of interested groups. 

139. A study of the Americanization of the ltalian immigrant in that district of the 
southwest of St. Louis popularly known as “The Hill.”” Grace Marie Keating, St. 
Louis University School of Social Service, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sociology of Religion 
140. The functions of religion. Brewton Berry, Department of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia. 
141. Superstition—its nature, functions, and history. Idem. 


142. Impact of National Socialism upon Protestant Christianity. Paul F. Douglass, 
Poultney, Vermont. 


143. Study of newer religious groups, particularly bodies with strong emotional 
emphasis. Charles H. Sears, 152 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


144. A study of the Protestant church in the apartment house areas of the urban en- 
vironment. Elmer L. Setterlund, Department of Sociology, Hastings College, Hastings, 
Nebraska. 

Educational Sociology 


145. A comparative study of white and Negro education in Maryland. Robert 
Davids, Blackstone Apartments, Baltimore, Maryland. 

146. College advisory work in the secondary schools of New York City. Jule L. 
Friedman, 30 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

147. A comparative study of recent introductory texts in sociology, political science, 
and economics. M. F. Nimkoff, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 

148. Unadjustment among undergraduate men with special references to conduct 
behavior. Hurford E. Stone, University of California, Los Angeles. 


Courts and Legislation 
(See also 61, 62, 65, 120, 215, 241, 258) 


149. Mortgage foreclosures and tax delinquencies in Denver. F. L. Carmichael, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 
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150. Contribution of social research to the problem of the reorganization of courts 
of limited jurisdiction. Paul F. Douglass, Poultney, Vermont. 


151. Judicial aspects of naturalization: a study of attitudes of judges toward 
naturalization as set forth in their decisions. Harold Fields, 405 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


152. A study of the legal aspects of drawing and cashing checks. Underhill Moore 
and Emma Corstvet, Yale Law School, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Social Change and Social Evolution 


153. The effect of capitalism on American culture. Jerome Davis, 409 Prospect 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut. An analysis of the Boards of the various colleges and 
universities to determine the extent to which board members were serving on business 
corporations—an analysis of the press to determine extent to which it is affected by 
business pressure. 


154. Fundamental Economic Problems Part I—A critique of capitalism, Part II— 
Evolution of a socialized system. Maurice Parmelee, 1024 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


155. A functional classification of contemporary reform movements. F. McLennan 
Vreeland, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS, SOCIAL PATHOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENTS 
(See also 9, 25, 43, 242, 256, 266) 
Poverty and Dependency 

156. Sociological factors in adult dependency. Robert Axel, New York State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, New York City. 

157. Sociological factors in old age dependency. Jdem. 

158. Trends in valuation of hospital property. Jdem. 

159. Trends in volume of hospital service in New York State. Idem. 

160. Motherless families under care of the St. Louis Citizens’ Committee on Relief 
and Employment. Mary E. Bean, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

161. Research of the psychic, social, and moral situation of the unemployed. Arnost 
Blaha, Masaryk University, Brno, Czechoslovakia. 

162. A statistical study of the extent of supplementation of full-time wages by family 
agencies in St. Louis. Thelma Brown, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

163. Problems of relief in California. Glen E. Carlson, University of Redlands, 
Redlands, California. 

164. Employment and earnings of heads of families in Denver by industrial groups. 
F. L. Carmichael, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

165. Poor relief study. William S. Carpenter, Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey. State-wide analysis of the poor laws of New Jersey, of local poor relief adminis- 
tration, and the drawing-up of the program for the modernization of the New Jersey 
poor relief system. 

166. Unemployment relief in periods of depression: a study of relief measures in 
certain American cities, 1857-1929. Leah Feder, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

167. Investigation of combined farming-industrial employment in the United States. 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Washington, D.C. 


168. Occupational characteristics of persons on relief in urban United States, May, 
1934. [dem 

169. Survey of conditions in the drought area. Jdem. 

170. Survey of current changes in the rural relief population. Idem. 
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171. Survey of opened and closed rural relief cases. Idem. 

172. Survey of rural problem areas. Idem. 

173. Survey of rural relief and non-relief households. Jdem. 
174. Survey of the plantation-tenant situation in the South. Jdem. 
175. Survey of the rural relief situation. Jdem. 


176. Trends in volume of child dependency in New York State. James H. Foster, 
New York State Department of Social Welfare, Albany. 


177. Almshouse and welfare house survey. Emil Frankel, Director, Division of 
Statistics and Research, New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton. 
State-wide, to obtain information about the characteristics and needs of the persons 
in the almshouses and welfare houses and to secure general data as to the number of 
persons admitted to and leaving these institutions. 

178. Blind-relief study. Idem. Analysis of case folders of 2,500 persons under care 
of the New Jersey Commission for the Blind. 


179. Child dependency and neglect survey. Jdem. State-wide, carried on as a part 
of the federal census of institutions and agencies caring for dependent and neglected 
children in institutions and foster homes. 

180. Old age relief study. Idem. State-wide, analyzing 8,000 case records of recipi- 
ents of old age relief to secure data on their general characteristics and the social and 
economic problems created by increasing longevity. 

181. Trends in population of public welfare institutions, 1929-1935. Idem. Hospitals 
for mental disease, institutions for the feeble-minded and epileptic, tuberculosis sana- 
toria, and penal and correctional institutions. 


182. An analysis of the techniques employed in the professional care of ““‘homeless” 
men at St. Louis during the depression years, and a suggested plan of treatment. 
Isaac Gurman, School of Social Service, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


183. Human factors in soil erosion. C. H. Hamilton, State College Station, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


184. Relation of the Agricultural Adjustment program to rural relief needs. Idem. 

185. A sociological study of State non-resident and alien poor, removed from New 
York State during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933. Harry M. Hirsch and Robert 
Axel, New York State Department of Social Welfare, New York City. 

186. Canvass and portrayal of physical and human resources in relation to relief 


and rehabilitation in Wisconsin. E. L. Kirkpatrick, 315 Agricultural Hall, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


187. The history of the Episcopal Home for Children in St. Louis, 1843-1935. Evelyn 
R. Koenig, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

188. A study of the development of the changing functional relationships of a child 
welfare institution. Collerohe T. Krassovsky, 1318 Wilmot Street, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 

189. Rural relief in South Dakota, with special attention to rural relief families un- 
der the New Deal relief program. Paul H. Landis, Associate Consultant to South 
Dakota State Planning Board, College Station, Brookings, South Dakota. 


190. A survey of rural resources as a basis for work relief planning and rural re- 
habilitation. D. E. Lindstrom, 220 New Agricultural Building, Urbana, Illinois. 


191. A study of the social characteristics, attitudes, and emotional adjustments of 
400 old-age pensioners in upstate New York and New York City. C. Margaret Morgan, 
505 West 167th Street, New York City, with assistance of J. K. Folsom, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 


192. Social and economic adjustments of the graduates of Elias Michael School. 
Lois’ Parker, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


193. Fifty thousand homeless men in Seattle. Allen R. Potter, 826 East Fifty-ninth 
Street, Seattle, Washington. An analysis of 50,000 applications of single men for re- 
lief, Seattle, 1930-33. 
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194. Occupational characteristics of unemployed persons in cities of 11,000 or more 
population, State of Washington, December, 1934. Jdem. 

195. Public relief in Washington, 1853-1933. John A. Rademaker (jointly with 
Marion Hathway, Pittsburgh), Box 437, Route 3, Tacoma, Washington. 

196. An analysis of clearings with the St. Louis Social Service Exchange by census 
oaaies Irving Weissman, Community Council of St. Louis, 613 Locust Street, St. Louis, 

issouri. 

197. An analysis of the number and amount of contributions to the united relief 
campaign of St. Louis for 1934 by census tracts. Jdem. 

198. The history of public relief of the poor in Missouri. Verna Fidler Wilson, % Mr. 
Harold C. Wilson, U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Neligh, Nebraska. 

199. Registry of the feeble-minded. Dr. L. N. Yepsen, Director, Division of Classi- 
fication and Education, New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton. 
State-wide, involving the checking of more than 15,000 cards of feeble-minded persons 
now on record with mental hygiene clinics, institutions for the feeble-minded, penal and 
correctional institutions, and other sources, looking toward the establishment of a cen- 
tral registry of the feeble-minded in New Jersey. 

200. Occupational distribution of Denver’s 1929, 1933, and 1934 graduates. Ernest 
A. Zelliot, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


Crime and Delinquency 


201. The sociologist in the modern prison unit. S. D. Alinsky, 5553 Kimbark Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. An attempt to define the sociological approach. A survey of the 
statistical and interview methods. Sociological techniques developed by the writer from 
his past experience. 

202. Interracial homicide in the South. H. C. Brearley, Clemson A. and M. College, 
Clemson, South Carolina. 

203. A rehabilitation quotient for sentenced prisoners. Jerome Davis, 409 Prospect 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut. Complete physical and psychological examinations 
were made of the prisoners and also case histories, Contrasts were made between re- 

ters, first offenders, and the normal population. From these a scale was constructed 

or determining which factors were most influential in effecting successful rehabilitation. 

204. Crime and politics: an intimate study of certain persons and institutions in the 
Chicago region. Corrado DeSylvester, 5240 West Congress Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


205. The “fence”: a study of the fence in all of his activities. Jdem. 


206. A study of a Chicago suburb and a comparison of cultures in non-criminal and 
criminal immigrant communities. /dem. 

207. Annandale parole study. Emil Frankel, Director, Division of Statistics and 
Research, New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton. A study of 
the careers (in community prior to commitment, in institution, on parole and commu- 
nity adjustment) of 750 boys paroled from Annandale (New Jersey) Reformatory. 

208. Jail and workhouse survey. Jdem. 

209. Mental condition of the penal offender. Jdem. A study of the mental levels 
and psychiatric condition of 3,000 persons in New Jersey penal and correctional institu- 
haya Nar correlation of the data with such factors as offense, nativity, and grade reached 
in school. 

210. One thousand delinquent boys. Jdem. Study of one thousand boys paroled 
from the New Jersey State Home for Boys during the years 1924 to 1928, showing per- 
sonal characteristics of each individual, his delinquency record prior to commitment, 
conduct on parole, and progress in community adjustment under parole supervision. 

211. Parole registry. Jdem. Provide permanent record cards for 5,000 parolees from 
state penal and correctional institutions, card containing the personal characteristics of 
the individual, his previous delinquency record, and the reports of his parole conduct. 

212. Parole violators study. /dem. State-wide, analyzing the chief causes of parole 
violation and taking into consideration a large number of social, economic, and personal 
conditions that might influence the situation of violators. 
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213. Trenton delinquency area study. Jdem. Study to reveal the prevalence of de- 
linquency in Trenton, New Jersey, on the basis of the number of adult and juvenile de- 
linquents in and on parole from state penal and correctional institutions, those confined 
in the Mercer County jail and workhouse, and those on probation. 

214. The social backgrounds of 300 property offenders in the Wisconsin State 
Prison. J. L. Gillin, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

215. Criminal justice. Sheldon Glueck, Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Library and field investigations, and critical analysis of the data. 

216. A study of personality factors in employment in the Illinois State Penitentiary 
(Pontiac Branch). Paul Monser, Box 99, Pontiac, Illinois. 

217. Sisters of the road: a study of female hobos, criminals, and wandering women. 
Ben L. Reitman, 6826 South Bishop Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

218. Delinquency in ee areas. Percy A. Robert, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D.C. 

219. Crime in Metropolitan Chicago. Joseph N. Symons, 6021 Kenwood Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. When possible, data from 1900 to date are being included. Commit- 
ment totals for state penal and reformatory institutions for counties concerned, by 
years, etc. Uniform Crime Reports materials, court data, etc. 

220. A survey of the British Columbia provincial industrial farm. G. W. Topping, 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada. 

221. The sentencing problem in penology. R. Clyde White, 122 East Michigan 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. A study of the sentences imposed, present and past, 
upon all prisoners in the Indiana Reformatory and the Indiana State Prison; data col- 
lected in the spring of 1934. An analysis of sentences imposed upon recidivists as com- 
pared with first offenders can be made. 


222. Predicting outcome on probation. Charles H. Young, 541 West 124th Street, 
New York City. 


Health 

223. Occupational disease in Philadelphia. Adele Cohn, Care of Department of 
Social Economy, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 

224. Collapse therapy in the treatment of tuberculosis in New Jersey sanatoria. 
Emil Frankel, Director, Division of Statistics and Research, New Jersey Department of 
Institutions and Agencies, Trenton. 

225. General hospital service in New Jersey, 1929-34. Idem. 

226. Study of the prenatal clinics in St. Louis with special reference to territorial 
limitation. Ida Happy, Graduate School, School of Social Service, St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

227. Personal and social effects of illness as shown by some patients known to 
Washington University clinics and allied hospitals. Deborah MacLing Jensen, 6061 
Pershing Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 

228. A study of social factors in fifty domiciliary obstetrical cases. Janet Leahy, 
Graduate School, School of Social Service, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

229. Analysis of services rendered by social service department of Firmin Desloge 
Hospital in 500 surgery cases. Catherine Lyons, Graduate School, School of Social 
Service, St. Louis University. 

230. The social implications in fifty allergy cases as evidenced by a study of their 
social conditions and backgrounds. Maude Murphy, Graduate School, School of Social 
Service, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

231. Public health study. Paul T. Stafford, Princeton University. Summarization of 
legislation on county health administration in the United States and the collection and 
cataloguing of annual health reports of the local boards of health in New Jersey. 


Mental Disease 
(See also 199) 


232. An after-care study of patients discharged over a period of ten years from the 
St. Louis Training School for the Feeble-minded. J. Lawrence Coleman, School of 
Social Service, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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233. Trends of insanity in oe region during the depression. L. S. Cottrell, Jr., 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

234. A qualitative comparison between schizophrenic boys, delinquent boys, and 
so-called normal boys in an immigrant community of Chicago. H. Warren Dunham, 
Jr. 800 South Halsted Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


235. Mental hygiene clinic study. J. Quinter Holsopple, New Jersey State Hospital, 
Trenton. A summary of 1,800 follow-up blanks received from persons referring the pa- 
tients examined in the various clinics for the purpose of showing whether or not the 
recommendations of the clinic have been carried out and with what effect. 


236. A study of the ecological distribution of state hospital mental patients in 
Dutchess County, New York. Ann Shyne, Alix Russell, and Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


237. Astudy of the incidence of mental diseases among the different nationality and 
racial groups in the mental hygiene clinics of New York City. John Slawson, 228 East 
Nineteenth Street, New York City. 


METHODS OF RESEARCH 
(See also 62, 64, 152, 222) 


238. Analysis of methods of measurement in physics, biology, and sociology. Harry 
Alpert, John Jay Hall, Columbia University, New York City. 


239. Some factors affecting representativeness of sampling in observational studies 
of behavior in “‘free”’ and controlled situations. Ruth E. Arrington, Institute of Human 
Relations, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. Observational records of se- 
lected aspects of the behavior of children in nursery schools, kindergartens, and public 
school grades I-IV are analyzed from the standpoint of length of sample, number of 
samples, and situational factors influencing adequacy of sampling. 

240. An analysis of the fields and the methods used in cultural anthropology. L. L. 
Bernard, 68 Faculty Exchange, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

241. A method of investigating the administration of the zoning ordinance in 
Columbus, Ohio, 1923-31. Edwin S. Burdell, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. An attempt to reduce statistical research to a clerical 
routine in order that the effectiveness of the zoning ordinance in a large number of cities 
might be studied and compared. The results of this method applied to the data available 
in the Columbus situation were added. 


242. Predicting family relief case load (Minneapolis). F. Stuart Chapin, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Continuation of study begun in 1924. 

243. An intercultural social distance test. Stuart C. Dodd, 147 Hancock Street, 
Auburndale, Massachusetts. Samples of 100 each of judges from different cultural and 
occupational groups in Asia and the United States, rating statements of attitude and 
indicating their own attitudes subsequently. Co-operating investigators using identical 
technics will calibrate an attitude test by Thurstone’s or other improved procedures such 
that the test and its units shall be comparable in diverse cultures. 

244. Mathematical aspects of the measurement of “social forces” and components. 
Idem. Distribution indices and correlation coefficients from various social surveys in 
Syria and elsewhere. Derivation of probable error formulas for ‘social forces” and the 
equations of the conditions for factoring the observed social changes into elementary 
independent components. 

245. Criteria for the life history. John Dollard, Institute of Human Relations, 333 
Cedar Street, New Haven, Connecticut. Analysis of a series of life history documents. 

246. The interpretation of product-moment correlation in terms of scatter about a 
regression curve. Paul Hanly Furfey and Joseph F. Daly, Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D.C 

247. A study of attitudes regarding the Agricultural Adjustment Administration pro- 
gram (A.A.A.) particularly as effected by listening to a debate or participating in group 
discussion of the A.A.A. Donald G. Hay, North Dakota State College, State College 
Station, North Dakota. 


q 
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248. Attitudes toward feminism in relation to success of marriage. Clifford Kirk- 
patrick, Department of Sociology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Attitudes 
toward feminism are to be ye poe qualitatively and quantitatively with reference to 
success of marriage with the aid of returns from about 200 couples previously rated by 
intimate associates as well or poorly adjusted. 


249. A comparison of generations in regard to attitudes toward feminism. Jdem. 
A belief-pattern scale for measuring attitudes toward feminism was given to about 300 
university students and to one or both of their natural parents. 


250. Construction of a scale for measuring attitudes toward feminism. Jdem. Each 
scale contained 40 feminist and 40 anti-feminist propositions which had been classified 
by judges with reference to sub-categories. The scale was checked in various ways for 
reliability and validity with the aid of returns from 553 university students, 88 femi- 
nists, and 56 Lutheran pastors. 


251. Content of a scale for measuring attitudes toward feminism. Jdem. Feminist 
literature since 1900 was surveyed in order to obtain a list of official resolutions express- 
ing the issues of feminism as a culture pattern. From a list of 86 official resolutions to- 
gether with issues informally expressed, an outline of feminism was prepared to furnish 
content and an objective framework of reference for a test of attitudes toward femi- 
nism 


252. An experimental study of the influence of social situations upon attitude test 
scores with special reference to sex domination. Jdem. A classroom experiment was 
conducted with about 150 university students. Each student filled out two forms of a 
Belief-Pattern Scale for measuring attitudes toward feminism. 


253. A family interests scale as an instrument for investigating the success of mar- 
riage. Idem. A scale consisting of 60 items was prepared and presented to about 200 
subjects previously classified as well or poorly adjusted. 


254. Inconsistency in attitudinal behavior. Jdem. An analysis of inconsistency in 
attitudinal behavior with special reference to total and partial scores derived from 553 
university students taking a test for measuring attitudes toward feminism. 


255. Student attitudes toward feminism. 7dem. An analysis was made of attitudes 
toward feminism on the part of 553 University of Minnesota students, 137 Temple Uni- 
versity students, and 96 University of Pennsylvania students. Consideration is given 
to qualitative and quantitative sex differences and to factors contributing to the origin 
of attitudes toward feminism. 


256. Some effects of the economic depression on the habits of consumption in a 
Pennsylvania steel town. Leslie Alice Koempel, Radnor Hall, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


257. A critical study of the work to date in the field of parole prediction, together 
with suggestions for a uniform, organized procedure to be employed by future investi- 
gators in the field. William F. Lanne, 6611 Kinzua Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Parole pre- 
dictions in the United States. 1923 to the present. All published articles on the sub- 
ject together with two new (unpublished) experience tables based on 2772 and 1569 
cases respectively. New statistical procedures applied to these data. 


258. A technique for developing criteria of parolability. Ferris F. Laune, 1900 
Collins Street, Joliet, Illinois. Study covers inmates incarcerated in the Illinois State 
Penitentiary at Joliet during the years 1933 to 1935. Data collected include subjective 
judgments of inmates as to probable success on parole of other inmates, 230,000 re- 
sponses to yes-no questions, plus intensive search of official records. 


259. A study of reliability in quantitative techniques for the observation of social 
behavior. Alice M. Loomis, Institute of Human Relations, 333 Cedar Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut. Literature and rts to date of all techniques designed to meas- 
ure directly observed social behavior. Data obtained by one technique in the observa- 
tion of life situations, commercial films and a special film made at normal and slow 


260. The significance of non-Aristotelian logic to methods in the social sciences. 
George A. Lundberg, Columbia University, New York City. A study of the relevance 
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and effects on the social sciences of the new orientation in physical science, resulting 
from the work of Einstein, Schrédinger, Heisenberg, et al. 

261. The stability of small samples of activity records and money expenditure over 
periods of time among selected groups. dem. A study of weekly and monthly averages 
of amounts of time and money expended in different ways. 

262. The reliability of the questions in the Thurstone Personality Schedule. J. A. 
Neprash, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Schedule given 
twice at varying time intervals to three groups of college students. About eighty sub- 
jects. 

263. The scientific diary as a tool in sociological research. M. F. Nimkoff, Buck- 
nell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. Records kept by husbands and wives (six 
couples) over a period of six weeks. Detailed inventory of actions and reactions day by 
day, covering all aspects of married life. 

264. An empirical study of small random samples. Mildred Parten, Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. Data from a random 
sample of 2,000 families are subdivided into smaller and smaller samples, each of which 
is compared to the universe to determine the adequacy of samples of various sizes for 
different types of data. 


265. The measurement of occupational employment and earnings in the state of 
Washington. John A. Rademaker, Box 437, Route 3, Tacoma, Washington. 


266. Demonstration project for the development of comprehensive statistics of 
welfare administration. David M. Schneider, New York State Department of Social 
Welfare, Albany, New York. 


267. The development of social behavior in the albino rat. Miss Elizabeth Walsh, 
19 Mullen Library, Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY AND HISTORY 
(See also 58, 66, 198) 

268. Social philosophy of Robert Hamilton Bishop. Read Bain, Oxford, Ohio. 

269. History of statistics in the United States. Jessie Bernard, 6127 Pershing Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Missouri. The literature of the social sciences has been gone through 
and references to attitudes and belief in statistics noted. 

270. Various studies in American sociological theory. L. L. Bernard, 68 Faculty 
Exchange, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

271. Adam Ferguson: life, letters, and social theories. Gladys E. Bryson, Lawrence 
House, Northampton, Massachusetts. 

272. The social theories of the Scottish moral philosophers. Idem. 

273. Social philosophy of the Old South. Winnie Leach Duncan, 1037 Pine Street, 
Boulder, Colorado. The writings of Southern authors of the pre-Civil war period will 
be analyzed in order to ascertain the nature of the theory that upheld the Southern 
viewpoint. 

274. Sociological prolificacy. Jdem. This investigation endeavors to ascertain the 
literary per-page output of leading living American sociologists. 
att Inventing the ship. S. Colum Gilfillan, 5623 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago, 

inois. 


276. The sociology of invention. Idem. 


277. Culture patterning in secret societies. Noel P. Gist, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. A study of contemporary secret societies in the United States. 

278. An analysis of the causes and processes of the more outstanding types of shifts 
in social power. J. O. Hertzler, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

279. Theories of social change. A. B. Hollingshead, Department of Sociology, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


280. Simon Nelson Patten as sociologist. Philip E. Keller, Stanford University, 
ornia. 
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281. Frontier folkways. James G. Leyburn, 1406 Yale Station, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. A comparison of the mye adjustments made by pioneers in a new country, 
who, of course, bring with them a tradition of civilization and yet have to adapt them- 
selves to their environment. The frontiers = are Massachusetts Bay, French 
Canada (1663-99), California (1849-50), Bahia (1558-89), Colombia, Transvaal, 
Australia, New Zealand. 


282. World Economy. Scott Nearing, P.O. Box 516, Ridgewood, New Jersey. De- 
velopment of world economy in recent times—since 1850. 


283. An historical survey of the causes of war. J. A. Neprash, 443 State Street, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 

284. Middle classes in post-war Europe. Sigmund Neumann, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut. A comparative study, especially on post-war England and 
Germany. Basic conceptions, social stratification, social institutions, and social changes, 
cultural patterns, and political structure of the middle classes. 

285. Social classes and the class conflict. Cecil C. North, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. Analysis of documentary, census, newspaper, and ‘other written materials; 
also a study of the reports and programs of interest groups. 

286. Resistances to social change. Theodore K. Noss, Purdue University, wy a 
ette, Indiana. The study of four social movements with particular emphasis upon 
factors which served to retard their development. 

287. Bibliography of material bearing on the social history of New Jersey with spe- 
cial reference to social welfare work. John E. Pomfret, Princeton University. 

288. Yucatan Research (as ae in previous years). Robert Redfield, 1126 East 
Fifty-ninth Street, Chicago, Illinois 

289. The problem of ideologies as a social force. Joseph S. Roucek, 12 South Liberal 
we State College, Pennsylvania. Modern period, especially European. 


. The history of public welfare in New York State. David M. Schneider, New 
York § State Department of Social Welfare, Albany. 


291. Recent French sociology. Emile Benoit Smullyan, 351 Harvard Street, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

292. Socio-cultural fluctuations: their types, their inter-relations, their “‘cycles,” 
their rhythms and tempo, with a special reference to the Graeco-Roman and the West- 
ern Culture. P. A. Sorokin, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

293. Intellectuals and social reform. H. Woolston, University of Washington, Seat- 


tle. United States post-depression, literature, questionnaires, interviews. To find 
what educated persons think about N.R.A., and why. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Membership of the American Sociological Society—The new members 
received into the Society since the July issue and up to July 15, are as 
follows: 


Allen, Francis R., 610 West 114th St., New York City 

Bartholomew, Rex Lafayette, 3550 South McClintock Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Benedict, Janet C., Savona, N.Y. 

Brodersen, Arvid, eidsvollsgate 2F, Trondhjem, Norway 

Brown, Mrs. Elizabeth Helen, 4432 Kingswell Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Clancy, William G., 8415 Fort Hamilton Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dimkoff, B. P., 1414 East Fifty-ninth St., Chicago 

Entman, Sidney, State School, Orange County, N.Y. 

Freund, Michael, Mt. Airy Road, Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

Garlington, Samuel Wycliffe, 14 Orange St., Abbeville, S.C. 

Gibbons, Mary L., 477 Madison Ave., New York City 

Hooker, Elbert L., 4018 Dickason St., Dallas, Tex. 

Horowitz, Evelyn S., 2002 Thirty-first St., Galveston, Tex. 

Killian, Frederick W., Dana College, 40 Rector St., Newark, N.J. 

Lai, Kum Pui, 32-B-Leilehua Lane, Honolulu, T.H. 

Lamont, Margaret I., 450 Riverside Drive, New York City 

Lerner, Eugene, 212 Fern Ave., Lyndhurst, N.J. 

Levenson, Norma, 1322 West Fifty-first St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Levy, David D., 506 Fifth St., Wilmette, Ill. 

Loh, Rowland Jung-tsung, 512 North Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Marsh, Mrs. May M., 103 Overlook Terrace, Leonia, N.J. 

Martinson, Esther, 708 South Third St., Champaign, Ill. 

Merton, Robert K., Robinson Annex No. 12, Cambridge, Mass. 

Nottingham, Elizabeth K., Department of Social Science, Columbia University, 
New York City 

Oberdorfer, Douglas W., 1830 Mallory St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Plunkett, Catherine, 3309 Milton Ave., Dallas, Tex. 

Reid, Ira De A., Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 

Shulman, Harry M., 79 Madison Ave., Room 906, New York City 

Slater, William, 430 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Speier, Hans, 66 West Twelfth St., New York City 

Stiff, H. Marie, 4059 Brighton Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sweedler, Judge Nathan, 194 Crown St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Tennie, Madeline, 7046 South Park Ave., Chicago 
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Tilley, Margaret C., 511 West 113th St., New York City 
Van Horn, Olive, 360 East Fiftieth St., New York City 
von Schelting, Alexander, 1414 East Fifty-ninth St., Chicago 
Wakefield, Elizabeth S., 1156 Punchbowl, Honolulu, T.H. 

Watson, Elizabeth Virginia, 508 South Van Ness, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Yaffe, Freda, 500 Riverside Drive, New York City 


American Sociological Society: District of Columbia Chapter.—The Dis- 
trict of Columbia Chapter of the American Sociological Society recently 
elected officers of the chapter for 1935-36: president, Frank Lorimer; 
vice-president, T. B. Manny; secretary-treasurer, Frederick F. Stephan; 
executive committee, Emma Winslow, Elwood Street. The spring meet- 
ings of the Society were addressed by Dr. Faith Williams on family ex- 
penditures; Miss Katharine Lenroot on the research program of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau; Dr. Carter Goodrich on ‘Migration and Economic Oppor- 
tunity”; and Frederick F. Stephan on the “Stock in Trade of Sociology.” 


Association for the Study of Negro Life and History.—The twentieth 
anniversary of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History 
will be celebrated in Chicago, September 9, 1935. For information address 
Dr. C. G. Woodson, Director, 1538 Ninth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 


Japan Sociological Society.—The tenth annual meeting of the Japan 
Sociological Society met in Kyoto, Japan, at Doshisha University and 
Kyoto Imperial University, May 4-6. There were divisions on Theoretical 
and General Sociology, Sociology of Religion, City and Social Work, 
Population and Rural Sociology, and the Family. The Society claims a 
membership of about six hundred, of whom one hundred are active mem- 
bers. 


Social Science Research Council Grants-in-Aid for 1935-36.—The Social 
Science Research Council has announced the award of forty-nine grants- 
in-aid of research, totaling $22,725, for 1935-36. These grants-in-aid, 
designed to assist mature scholars in the completion of research projects 
already well under way, provide for study in economics, political science, 
sociology, cultural anthropology, social psychology, history, statistics, 
geography, and related disciplines. Twenty-four of the projects will be 
carried out in the United States. The remaining twenty-five projects re- 
quire work in England, France, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, 
Sweden, Central America, South America, Japan, China, and Canada. 

Applications for grants-in-aid in support of research during the period 
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between April 1, 1936, and April 1, 1937, must be filed before January 15, 
1936, on forms to be secured from the Secretary for Grants-in-Aid, Social 
Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York, New York. It is 
important that requests for application blanks include a brief statement of 
the candidate’s research experience, the nature of the proposed project, 
and the approximate amount of aid required. 
The list of awards for 1935-36 of interest to readers of this Journal 
follows: 


Jessie and Luther L. Bernard, Department of Sociology, Washington Uni- 
versity, for a study of the reception of the theories of Auguste Comte and of 
positivism in the United States. 

William E. B. Dubois, Professor of Sociology, Atlanta University, for a his- 
tory of the Negro troops in the World War. 

Ilse Forest, Associate Professor of Education, Bryn Mawr College, for a 
study of aggressive behavior in nursery school children. 

Thomas R. Garth, Professor of Psychology, University of Denver, for a 
study of the intelligence of foster Indian children in white homes. 

Otto Klineberg, Instructor in Psychology and Anthropology, Columbia Uni- 
versity, for a study of emotional expression among the Chinese. 

Ruth Reed, Assistant Professor of Sociology, Indiana University, for a study 
of child welfare laws and institutions in Germany. 

Edward B. Reuter, Professor of Sociology, University of Iowa, for a study of 
the sociology of adolescence. 

Maria A. Rickers-Ovsiankina, Research Associate, Worcester State Hospital, 
for a study of schizophrenic and normal subjects as to their resumption of 
interrupted tasks. 

Julian H. Steward, for a study of the ecological aspects of Shoshoni society. 

Walter F. Willcox, Professor Emeritus, Cornell University, for a study of 
the demography of the United States. 


Social Science Research Council Fellowship Awards for 1935-36.—The 
Social Science Research Council has announced the appointment of four- 
teen Post-Doctoral Research Training Fellows and twenty-six Pre-Doc- 
toral Field Fellows with stipends totaling $88,000. 

Attention is called to the objectives and minimum requirements of 
the three series of research training fellowships which will be offered by 
the Council for work during the academic year 1936-37: 

Post-Doctoral Research Training Fellowships: The primary purpose of 
these fellowships is to broaden the research training and equipment of 
promising young social scientists, not to facilitate the completion of re- 
search projects or the continuation of investigations undertaken as doc- 
toral dissertations. Programs of study submitted should provide either 
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for training of an interdisciplinary nature, for advanced training within 
the applicants’ fields of specialization, or for field work or other experi- 
ential training intended to supplement more formal academic preparation 
for research. 

These fellowships are open to men and women, citizens of the United 
States or Canada, who possess the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent in train- 
ing and experience at the time of application or give assurance that the 
Ph.D. will be received before the following February 15, and who, ordi- 
narily, are not over thirty-five years of age. 

The basic stipend for a period of twelve months is $1,800 for single 
Fellows and $2,500 for married Fellows. Supplementary allowances 
toward the support of dependents, as well as to defray the necessary trav- 
eling expenses of the Fellow (but not members of his family), vary accord- 
ing to individual requirements. Awards are usually for twelve months, but 
may be made for any period not exceeding two years. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications for 1936-37 on blanks 
to be secured from the Fellowship Secretary is December 1, 1935. 

Pre-Doctoral Field Fellowships: The purpose of these awards is to 
supplement formal graduate study by opportunities for field work which 
will assure first-hand familiarity with the data of social science not avail- 
able in the classroom or library. 

These fellowships are open to men and women, citizens of the United 
States or Canada, who are candidates for the Ph.D. degree, and who will 
have completed prior to the end of the academic year 1935-36 all courses 
and examinations for which they are eligible before completion of the 
thesis. The fellowships are not open to persons who will be over the age 
of twenty-seven on July 1, 1936, or who plan to receive the Ph.D. before 
the expiration of the period of appointment for which application is 
made. 

The basic stipend attached to these fellowships is $1,500 for a period of 
twelve months, with the possibility of additional allowances for travel and 
other exceptional expenses when necessary. Appointments will be for not 
less than nine or more than twelve months. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications for 1936-37 on blanks 
to be secured from the Fellowship Secretary is December 1, 1935. 

Pre-Doctoral Fellowships for Graduate Study: The awards at this 
level are designed to aid exceptionally promising students of the social 
sciences to obtain research training beginning with the first year of 
graduate study. 


They are open to men and women, citizens of the United States or 
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Canada, who have received the bachelor’s degree or will obtain it prior to 
July 1, 1936. They are not open to persons who will be over the age of 
twenty-five on July 1, 1936, or to persons who have been in residence as 
graduate students at any institution for more than one semester or its 
equivalent before the same date. 

Appointments will be for the academic year 1936-37. Requests for 
renewals for a second year will be considered on the basis of performance 
during the first period of appointment. The stipend is $1,000 plus tuition 
and an allowance for one round trip between the Fellow’s home and his 
place of study. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications on blanks to be secured 
from the Fellowship Secretary is March 15, 1936. 

The lists of Post-Doctoral Research Training Fellowship and Pre- 
Doctoral Field Fellowship appointees for 1935-36, which are of inter- 
est to readers of this Journal, follow: 


POST-DOCTORAL RESEARCH TRAINING FELLOWS 

Hymen E. Cohen, Ph.D., University of Chicago, Research Assistant, Social 
Science Research Committee, University of Chicago, for study, in England, 
Switzerland, and France, of emerging trends in recent European political think- 
ing. 

Eugene Lerner, Candidate for Ph.D., Columbia University, Gilder Fellow 
in Social Science, Columbia University, for study in France and Switzerland of 
research techniques and theories of interpretation of the value-judgments of 
young children and adolescents. 

Neal E. Miller, Candidate for Ph.D., Yale University, Assistant in Psy- 
chology, Yale University, for study in Austria of the integration of psycho- 
analysis and experimental psychology in problems of human personality. 

Robert Morey, Ph.D., Princeton University, student, Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures, for study in England, Germany and Liberia, of social 
conformity as a function of early education. 

Thomas Walter Wallbank, Ph.D., University of Southern California, In- 
structor in History and Sociology, Santa Monica Junior College, for study in 
England of the anthropology of native peoples in relation to current problems of 
colonial administration. 


PRE-DOCTORAL FIELD FELLOWS 
Gabriel Almond, Political Science, University of Chicago, for a comparative 
study in New York City, of political and other forms of social leadership. 
Philip Drucker, Anthropology, University of California, for study in Nootka, 
West Vancouver Island, British Columbia, of the social attitudes of nobles and 
commoners in a primitive stratified society. 
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Edward Y. Hartshorne, Jr., Sociology, University of Chicago, for study in 
Germany of the relation between social science and social control. 

Eugene L. Horowitz, Psychology, Columbia University, for study in south- 
ern communities of the development of attitudes toward the Negro. 


Webster McBryde, Geography, University of California, for study in the 
Highland Indians of Guatemala. 

John H. Marion, Political Science, University of Chicago, for study in 
Washington, D.C., of training for leadership with special reference to the 
principles and practices of the United States army and navy. 

Philleo Nash, Anthropology, University of Chicago, for study in Oregon and 
Washington, D.C., of the cultural response to the impact of white contact among 
the Klamath, Modoc, and Northern Paiute Indians. 


Leo C. Rosenberg, Political Science, University of Chicago, for study in 


Washington, D.C., of public opinion with special reference to Washington 
correspondents and news-gathering practices. 


Henry S. Shryock, Jr., Sociology, University of Wisconsin, for study in 
Washington, D.C., of methods for intercensual estimates of state and municipal 
populations. 


Dorothy M. Spencer, Anthropology, University of Pennsylvania, for study 
in the Fiji Islands of cultural integration in a Melanesian community. 

C. Martin Wilbur, History, Columbia University, for an ethnological study 
in Washington, D.C., of Chinese history. 


Society for Social Research.—The Society for Social Research held its 
Fourteenth Annual Institute at the University of Chicago, June 14-16, 
1935. The program consisted in part of general papers on problems com- 
mon to anthropology and sociology and in part of reports of research 
studies in Chicago, the metropolitan area of Chicago, and outside com- 
munities. Readers of papers included: Richard O. Lang, Forrest L. 
Weller, Joseph N. Symons, and Gabriel Almond on “Research on Recent 
Trends in the Metropolitan Region of Chicago”; Ruth Pearson Koshuk, 
Harvey J. Locke, Harold F. Gosnell, Bingham Dai, and Earl S. Johnson 
on “Chicago Studies”; Sol Tax, Forrest LaViolette, E. D. Beynon, and 
Gus G. Carlson on “Field Studies Outside the Chicago Area”; E. B. 
Reuter on “The Interest of a Sociologist in Studying a Primitive Society”’; 
A. R. Radcliffe-Brown on “An Anthropological Approach to a Study of 
Contemporary Society.” The officers for the year 1935-36 are: Herbert 
Blumer, president; Frank H. Knight, vice-president; Forrest LaViolette, 


secretary; Joseph N. Symons, treasurer; Harvey J. Locke and Thomas G. 
Hutton, editors of the Bulletin. 


University of Buffalo.—Niles Carpenter has been appointed director of 
the school of social work at the University of Buffalo, which was estab- 
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lished by vote of the council of the university in June of this year. Dr. 
Carpenter will continue to act as chairman of the department of sociology 
and anthropology. 

Cornelia Hopkins Allen, lecturer in social case work at the Smith Col- 
iege school of social work, and chief social worker in the Institute of 
Juvenile Research in Chicago, has been appointed associate professor of 
social case work and will begin her duties in the fall. 

Dr. Nathaniel Cantor is in charge of a session on Criminal Law at the 
forthcoming meeting of the American Prison Association in October. 


University of Chicago.—Dr. Michael M. Davis, lecturer in sociology, 
University of Chicago, was the recipient this year of the Squires Prize. 
This prize is awarded every five years to a graduate of Columbia Univer- 
sity for original investigation of a sociological character carried on during 
the preceding five years. Dr. Davis received this award for his published 
contributions to the problem of social insurance in the field of health, 
represented by his book, Paying Your Sickness Bills, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1931, and by the following articles: ‘““The American Approach 
to Health Insurance,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, July, 1934; 
“Sickness Insurance and Medical Care,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarter- 
ly, October, 1934; ““Medical Care and Health Insurance,” The American 
Labor Legislation Review, March, 1935. 


Dartmouth College.—Francis E. Merrill, of the faculty of the Y.M.C.A. 
College, Chicago, has been appointed instructor in sociology, beginning 
with September, 1935. 


George Washington University—Dr. Carl D. Wells, of the University 
of Southern California, has been appointed as assistant professor of 
sociology, to take the place of Professor Dudley Wilson Willard, deceased. 


Hartford Theological Seminary.—D. C. Heath and Company announce 
the publication of Personality and the Family by Hornell Hart, Professor 
of social ethics, and Ella B. Hart. 


Harvard University —D. Van Nostrand Company announces the pub- 
lication of Family and Society: A Study of the Sociology of Reconstruction, 
by Carle C. Zimmerman, associate professor of sociology, and Merle E. 
Frampton, director Westminster Foundation, Boston. 


Indiana University.—Professor U. G. Weatherly, who retired at the 
end of the semester in June, 1935, is now located in Cortland, New York. 
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His position as chairman of the department of sociology is being taken 
by Professor E. H. Sutherland. 


University of Michigan.—The University of Michigan will open with 
the fall semester of 1935, at Detroit, a graduate Institute of the Health 
and Social Sciences. This new school will be a division of the Graduate 
School and will present a two-year course of professional study in prepa- 
ration for public welfare service. 


University of Minnesota.—Harper and Brothers announce the publica- 
tion of Contemporary American Institutions by F. Stuart Chapin, profes- 
sor of sociology and chairman of the department of sociology. 


Oberlin College——Professor Newell L. Sims is on sabbatical leave in 
Europe during the year 1935-36. Professor Edwin D. Harvey of Dart- 
mouth College is to substitute in his absence. 


Smith College-—The Macmillan Company announces the publication 
early in September of a completely revised edition of An Introduction to 
the Study of Society by Professor Frank H. Hankins. 


State College of Washington.—Howard W. Beers, in co-operation with 
the F.E.R.A. and W.E.R.A., is supervising a study of transient farm 
labor during the summer in the Yakima Valley. 

Melvin Brooks, graduate in sociology, 1935, has been appointed to be 
assistant supervisor in the farm labor study. 

A. A. Smick, instructor in sociology, has been granted a year’s leave 
oi absence to assist in the Washington Public Works Administration for 
the year 1935-36. 

Harold M. Hayward, assistant professor of sociology, has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence to complete the work for his doctorate in sociol- 


ogy. 


University of Wisconsin.—Houghton Mifflin Company announces the 
publication of A Study of Rural Society: Its Organization and Changes, by 
J. H. Kolb, professor of rural sociology, and Edmund deS. Brunner, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia University, under the 
editorship of William F. Ogburn, professor of sociology, University of 
Chicago. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRAINED SOCIOLOGISTS 
IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


The Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel was appointed 
by the Social Science Research Council in December, 1933, as an out- 
growth of certain recommendations made by the Presidential Research 
Committee on Recent Social Trends. The Commission was assigned the 
task of inquiring into the status of public service and government employ- 
ment. 

It was found that there are about 175,000 independent units of govern- 
ment in the United States and that they employ approximately 3,250,000 
public servants. But it was found also that public service has been unable 
to attract in general as capable men and women as private employment. 

In its recently published summary of findings, Better Government 
Personnel (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935), the Commission 
comes out squarely for the recommendation that the “day-to-day ad- 
ministrative work of government be definitely made a career service.” 
This very frank recommendation should be of much interest to sociologists 
who have been thinking in terms of professional outlets for competent 
men and women with graduate training in sociology. Heretofore, the 
sociologists who have entered public service have done so single handed 
and on their own, more or less like ioneers out in front of the main body 
which has hugged the traditional academic cloisters. With the federal 
government attempting to come to grips with the problems of the nation, 
many competent persons of sociological training have been called into 
the public service. 

The Commission also recommends that “the career service system” 
should be extended to local as well as to state and federal government 
units by the enactment of proper laws and ordinances and by the exten- 
sion of existing civil service systems. 

What technical service can sociologists render and what functions can 
they perform in government work which would make increasing room for 
trained specialists? What should their training and field experience be, 
and how should courses in departments of sociology be reshaped to pre- 
pare and qualify persons for professional public service? 

How can sociologists assist the Commission in carrying its recommen- 
dations into action? What practical suggestions can they make at this 
point of procedure? That we have a live interest in this general problem 
is certainly attested to by the fact that the program of the annual meeting 
of the American Sociological Society in 1934 and the one for 1935 bear 
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right on the point, and also by the fact that the Society has created a 
special committee on Opportunities for Trained Sociologists. 

The Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel has asked all 
professional organizations to render aid and give it the benefit of their 
serious thought and attention. 

It occurs to me that it would be very helpful if sociologists as indi- 
viduals, as members of departments, or as students in graduate training 
could devote some time to the consideration of the Commission’s findings 
and recommendations and forward their reactions and suggestions to Dr. 
Walter C. Reckless, chairman of the Society’s Committee on Opportuni- 
ties for Trained Sociologists, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 
He will undertake to compile and analyze these suggestions and expres- 
sions of opinion and transmit them to the Commission. If the published 
report, Better Government Personnel, is not readily available for reference 
and study, a letter to Dr. Luther Gulick, secretary of the Commission 
of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel, 302 East Thirty-fifth Street, New 
York City, will bring a mimeographed copy of the recommendations 
made by the Commission as a result of its investigations. 

It would be most helpful if the members of departments of sociology 
would have special call meetings to express opinions and voice suggestions, 
the gist of which would be transmitted to the chairman of the Committee 
on Opportunities for Trained Sociologists. 

It would be helpful also if graduate students at centers of sociological 
study could get together in special meetings to discuss the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission in view of the questions raised above, and under- 
take to send the summarized minutes of these meetings to Dr. Reckless. 

F. Stuart CHAPIN 
President of the American Sociological Society 
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The Metropolitan Community. By R. D. McKenzie. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. Pp. xi+352. $3.50. 


This book represents one of the monographs published under the 
direction of the President’s Research Committee on Social Trends. The 
author undertakes to apply an objective method to the investigation of 
some of the fundamental modifications which have occurred in American 
cities since the development of the most modern means of transportation. 
It is a very important contribution to the theory of the structure and the 
functions of the metropolis. 

The considerable growth in urban population and correlatively (cor- 
respondingly) the increase in zones of decreasing population are dealt with 
in the early chapters. It is seen that until 1920 the concentration of 
population arose from the centralization of industry, but in the last decade 
metropolitan development seems rather to have taken place in connection 
with commercial and institutional factors. These super-communities have 
taken on definite functions. Each of them is the center of a constellation 
of small centers organized on the basis of the division of labor and rela- 
tions of interdependence. This is especially so under the influence of 
modern means of communication. They tend to become more and more 
uniform all over the country, especially as regards their economic and 
institutional structure (the development of national organizations, for 
example in banking, in which the whole country is divided into a certain 
number of areas, with the largest city in the region serving as a head- 
quarters). However, it is also necessary to point out the correlative 
changes which have taken place at the same time within the interior of 
the cities themselves: ‘“‘outward drift and the drift towards the suburb,” 
which have not only increased in volume but also changed in character 
(taking in particularly the white collar classes). Out of this arise the 
obsolescence of the old highway system, shifts in the uses of older sections 
of the city, and new problems of regional planning, insecurity, and in- 
stability, the multiplicity of separate political and fiscal administrations, 
etc. It does not seem as though these problems can be solved, and the 
complex mechanism adjusted by recourse to old methods and antiquated 
techniques. 
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The chapters which merit the particular attention of sociologists in 
Part II, “The Rise of the Metropolitan Community,” are: those which 
deal with the margins of the metropolitan community, the distinction 
between the metropolitan area and the trade area (p. 84), and especially 
newspaper circulation and the metropolitan region, in which may be 
found very striking maps showing the Chicago Region as defined by news- 
paper circulation and by railroad ticket sales, 1930 (p. 102),and metropoli- 
tan regions in the United States as defined by daily newspaper circulation, 
1920 and 1929; all of chapter xi, ‘“‘Distance as a Factor in the Inter- 
relations of Cities” (notably the maps on pp. 147 and 151, “Contraction 
of the Nation as Shown by Increased Speed of Transportation, 1912-1931, 
Rail Distance, Air Distance”) is also noteworthy. Through the ingenious 
elaboration and the synthesis of well-selected data, this study gives an 
excellent view of the progress which has been realized by American urban 
sociology. 


Maurice HALBWACHS 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASSBOURG, FRANCE 


Christian Mass Movements in India: A Study with Recommenda- 
tions. By J. WAsKoM Pickett. New York: Abingdon Press, 1934. 
Pp. 382. $2.00. 


Christian and New World Culture. By ARCHIBALD BAKER. New 
York: Willett, Clark & Co., 1934. Pp. xiii+322. $2.00. 


Missions, as Mr. Hocking remarks in his introduction to the report of 
the Layman’s Enquiry, are “one of the major manifestations of the reli- 
gious spirit.”” As such they have their source in an impulse so spontane- 
ous, unreflecting, and urgent that it may be fairly described, as Schopen- 
hauer described music, as an “expression of pure will.” 

Because missions have been to such an extent a work of devotion, mis- 
sionaries have been reluctant and perhaps unable either to define their 
function, in other than symbolic terms, or to examine critically the proc- 
esses by which the actual work of missions has been carried on. 

Missionaries have contributed much to our knowledge of geography, 
ethnology, and linguistics, but very little to an understanding of the 
process of acculturation by which the gospel—any gospel in fact—is in 
practice transmitted and transplanted. 

The two volumes with which this review is concerned have, however, 
each in its own way, undertaken to analyze and describe missions not as 
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an enterprise, merely, but as a process. Professor Baker in the volume 
Christian Missions and a New World Culture asks and seeks to answer the 
question: “What actually transpires in the heart of an Indian or an 
African when he comes under the influences of the gospel?”’ Mr. Pickett’s 
critical survey of Christian Mass Movements in India is concerned among 
other things with the “spiritual validity” of mass conversions. This has 
led him to consider (1) the process by which converts have acquired, with 
their new status, “a new conception of themselves” and (2) the manner 
and extent to which this new self-consciousness and new personality have 
manifested themselves in individual action and are reflected in the social 
and economic conditions of the Christian community. 

It has been, naturally, difficult to construct questionnaires which would 
furnish objective evidence of all that is included in the expression “‘spirit- 
ual validity,” but the attempt to get this information has thrown new 
light on some of the more intimate and personal aspects of India’s cul- 
tural and institutional life and has incidentally extended our acquaintance 
with the complexities of human and social relations generally. 

Among the questions which Mr. Pickett’s study sought to answer are 
the following: (1)What motives have led individuals and castes to adopt 
Christianity? (2) What changes has Christianity made in the lives of its 
converts? Has it given them, for example, a,conception of themselves 
which made their lives, in their own estimation and that of their neigh- 
bors, more wholesome, decent, and interesting? (3) Has mass conversion, 
which preserves the solidarity of the caste, been as successful as individual 
conversion in bringing about and maintaining these desirable changes? 
If so, when, where, and to what extent? Naturally, the answers to ques- 
tions like these are not likely to be conclusive. However, the multiplica- 
tion of facts has made it possible to redefine the problem. This has, in 
fact, been the purpose of Mr. Pickett’s investigation. 

It is characteristic of the great missionary religions that they have not 
been halted by political boundaries but have everywhere manifested, as 
Mr. Hocking puts it, ‘a fundamental groping toward the moral unity of 
the world.” This historic character of missions suggests at once the func- 
tion of missions, as Professor Baker conceives it, and the central theme 
of his book. The function of missions has been, and is, to create in an ex- 
panding world community a common understanding and a world-wide 
moral order, and by so doing to complete and humanize the new economic 
and political society which European imperialism has created. 

From this point of view, the task of missions appears not as mere in- 
cident but as an integral part of the process by which a new world culture’ 
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has come into existence and is rapidly superseding the earlier provincial 
and less inclusive types of civilization. 

The volume is substantially a treatise, based on missionary history and 
practice, describing and rationalizing the processes by which the existing 
moral order in the world has been and will be achieved. 

If there is, as has been suggested, anything which, from the point of 
view of missionary philosopher, can be regarded as epoch-making in Pro- 
fessor Baker’s book, it is the fact that it assigns to missions a definite 
social function in international affairs and recognizes them as an instru- 
ment, like trade or diplomacy, in creating and maintaining international 
relations. The effect of this is to bring missionary activity within the 
limits of an intelligible order and to recognize a point of view from which 
it is possible to subject missionary policies to rational criticism. 


RoBert E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Children’s Sleep. By SAMUEL RENSHAW, VERNON L. MILLER, and 
Dorotuy Marquis. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. 
Xviii+ 242. $2.00. 


The Emotional Responses of Children to the Motion Picture Situation. 
By WENDELL S. DysINGER and CuHrRIsTIAN A. RUCKMICK. 
Motion Pictures and Standards of Morality. By CHartes C. 
Peters. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xiii+-122; v+ 285. 
$1.50. 


Motion Pictures and Youth: A Summary. By W. W. CHARTERS. 
Getting Ideas from the Movies. By PERRY W. Hotapay and 
GrorcE D. Stopparp. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. 
vii+66; vii+102. $1.50. 


Motion Pictures and the Social Attitudes of Children. By Ruts C. 
PETERSON and L. L. THurstone. The Social Conduct and Atti- 
tudes of Movie Fans. By FRANK K. SHUTTLEWORTH and MARK A. 
May. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xviit+75,; v+142. 
$1.50. 

- Movies, Delinquency, and Crime. By HERBERT BLUMER and PHILIP 

M. Hauser. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xiii+233. 

$1.50. 
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Movies and Conduct. By HERBERT BLUMER. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1933. Pp. xiv+257. $1.50. 


Our Movie Made Children. By HENRY JAMES ForMAN. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. viiit+ 288. $2.50. 


The methods and findings of the research investigations known as the 
Payne Fund Studies on Motion Pictures and Youth constitute an ex- 
cellent contribution to sociology and social psychology. The popular 
myth-making which began largely with the publication of Forman’s book 
is quite another matter. We shall discuss the monographs first, and then 
close with a brief note on the pseudo-scientific interpretation of these 
monographs presented in the Forman volume. 

As to method, the research falls into four general classes: (1) the strict- 
ly experimental procedure used in studying the emotions and the effects of 
movies on children’s sleep; (2) the “paper and pencil” testing technique; 
(3) the use of the rating scale; and (4) the questionnaire, life story, and 
interview methods. 

This type of project—the study of the influences of motion pictures on 
the conduct, ideas, and attitudes of children and young people—is always 
confronted with the difficulties of scientific control. If such studies are 
made under strict laboratory conditions, many of the most important 
variables would be eliminated, too often the very factors which need in- 
vestigation. On the other hand, if the questionnaire and anecdotal 
methods are used, there is always grave danger of rationalization by the 
participants and of subjective interpretation by the investigators, which 
may destroy the objective validity and reliability of the results. The re- 
search workers who were asked to take part in these projects were well 
aware of such difficulties, and without destroying the natural situation 
any more than possible they have essayed to measure and interpret the 
influences of the motion picture in a scientific manner. 

Novel applications of known techniques for measuring the emotions 
are well demonstrated by Dysinger and Ruckmick and by Renshaw and 
his collaborators. The former workers, using approximately 130 subjects, 
measured the immediate effects of exciting movie scenes by the use of the 
psychogalvanic reflex. Although some question has been raised as to the 
adequacy of this bio-electrical test as a criterion of emotion, their results 
seem to confirm its usefulness. The latter group of investigators devised 
a clever method of studying the after-effects of the motion picture by 
measuring the divergences from normal motility of children during sleep. 
Using 170 children living in a state custodial (not correctional) institution 
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in Ohio, they were able to analyze several thousand records of movement 
during sleep as a means of discovering the extent of the effects of seeing 
selected films. 

Peterson and Thurstone, in turn, used specially devised scales to test 
changes in the beliefs or attitudes of nearly 4,000 elementary- and high- 
school pupils upon various public questions such as war and peace, racial 
and nationalistic prejudices, prohibition, and the treatment of criminals. 
Holaday and Stoddard investigated the extent to which children and 
adults retain ideas gleaned from the movies. They gave to a large number 
of subjects twenty-six tests dealing with specific recall of the dramatic 
plot and with general information of historical, geographical, and me- 
chanical sort. And in their study Shuttleworth and May, using tests and 
records collected by the Character Education Inquiry, made a special 
analysis of the relation of character and interests, as measured by various 
tests, to frequency of attendance at the movies. Such matters as honesty, _ 
scholastic records, reading habits, deportment, conduct records, and 
reputation with friends and teachers were used as criteria for comparisons 
with children who attended infrequently or not at all. 

Peters undertook to compare the content of motion pictures with the 
accepted standards of morality in present-day America. Using a wide 
range of individuals, from ministers and college professors to people 
among the clerical and working classes, he devised a rating scale dealing 
with four items: aggressiveness of women in love-making, kissing, 
democratic attitudes and practices, and the treatment of children by 
parents. With this scale he then secured the reactions of a large sample 
of individuals to the content of selected films. 

In contrast to the statistical devices used by the other investigators, 
Blumer and Hauser, by the use of the questionnaire, interview, and the 
life story, attempted to study the effects of the movies upon conduct, 
both normal and delinquent, and upon ideas and emotions. Several 
hundred young men and women in correctional institutions were studied, 
also a small sample of fifty-five ex-convicts, and a rather large group of 
boys and girls of school age living in sections of Chicago marked by high 
delinquency rates. In a study concerning the relation of the movies to 
conduct and to emotional attitudes and schemes of life, Blumer employed 
the autobiographical interview and the formal questionnaire methods to 
secure data from over 1,100 college and university students, from nearly 
600 high-school pupils, from 67 office workers, and from 58 factory 
employees. 

The findings of the first group of investigations—of those dealing with 
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sleep, emotions, changes in beliefs, retention of information, type of 
interest and conduct, and responses to a scale of moral conduct—are 
presented largely in quantitative form. The methods used were of such a 
character that reliability and validity, for the most part, could be de- 
termined somewhat objectively. And all of these studies show conclusive- 
ly that even complex social situations such as are involved in motion- 
picture attendance can be described and analyzed by statistical devices. 
When we turn to the methods used by Blumer and Hauser, no such 
quantitative results could be secured, since the nature of the method 
largely precluded them. 

The most striking feature of the results of these specific studies is the 
wide range of individual differences, both in opinions, ideas, and overt 
conduct, dependent evidently upon such factors as age, sex, and experi- 
ence. The last named includes chiefly differences in cultural backgrounds: 
home and family, neighborhood, community standards, social and eco- 
nomic status, and the like. For example, the study of sleep shows dis- 
tinctly that too frequent seeing of some kinds of films does “induce a 
disturbance of relaxed, recuperative sleep” in children but that except 
for “highly sensitive or weak and unstable children” infrequent attend- 
ance at the movies is harmless. It also shows that many films have a 
cathartic and even sedative effect upon many children. Moreover the 
authors say, “We do not believe that any sweeping generalization can be 
made about the ‘type’ of film, or ‘type’ of child most likely to be in- 
fluenced (excepting, of course, the abnormals).” In much the same 
scientifically cautious tone, Dysinger and Ruckmick show that there are 
wide variations in their results and that these results do not furnish con- 
clusive answers to problems of morality and mental hygiene as these are 
related to the motion picture and youth. 

Turning to the studies concerning beliefs or attitudes, retention of 
ideas, and effects on ideas and interests, the results are somewhat more 
specific. Peterson and Thurstone show clearly that prejudices for or 
against war, the Negro, or the criminal are affected significantly (statis- 
tically speaking) by the witnessing of movies dealing with these matters. 
Moreover, they prove by repeated tests given some weeks and months 
after presentation of the film or films that these effects or changes in 
beliefs were not quickly lost. In every case, however, there was a gradual 
shift toward the former set of prejudices as measured by their scales. How 
long it would take, if it would be possible at all, for the prejudices to re- 
turn we do not know from their findings. For example, Holaday and 
Stoddard show, on the basis of tests given from one day to six weeks after 
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films were seen, that in matters of general information children in the 
second and third grades as well as older children retained 60 per cent of 
what a group of highly intelligent adults did, that both correct and in- 
correct information is assimilated, and that the retention is relatively 
permanent. Action is remembered best when it concerns sports, crime, 
bootlegging, and love. Also matters bearing directly on the plot are better 
retained than incidental items. 

Shuttleworth and May investigated the interests and conduct of three 
hundred children who attended the movies nearly three times a week on 


_ the average, together with those of an equal number who went to the 


movies less than once a month. On the whole they show that the movie 
fans among children have lower deportment records, poorer school 
records, are rated lower in reputation by their teachers, are less co-opera- 
tive and less self-controlled, and slightly more deceptive in matters of 
school behavior, “are slightly less skilful in judging what is the most 
useful and helpful and sensible thing to do,” and are “slightly less emo- 
tionally stable.” On the other hand, the movie fans are named more often 
by their schoolmates as “best friends” and are named most often in 
“Guess Who”’ tests. On the other hand, in a set of tests of attitudes or 
beliefs about such items as the heroes or “boobs” of the movies, about 
peoples of other lands, about prohibition, about crime and criminals, re- 
garding sex, attitudes toward school, toward parents and other adults, the 
differences between “movie fans” and non-movie fans are shown to be 
slight. While the authors indicate considerable differences between these 
two groups in measured items of conduct from the Character Education 
Inquiry, they say that so far as their study of attitudes goes, “the in- 
fluence of the community far overshadows in importance the influence of 
the movie.” 

Peters’ study shows definitely that the movies are apparently depicting 
scenes in contrast to the accepted mores, as measured by his scale. Thus 
in regard to aggressiveness of women in love-making, the movies show 
scenes which run counter to the accepted code. On the other hand, “con- 
duct in the movies in respect to kissing almost precisely parallels life, 
from the standpoint of both approvals and of practices.”” And in matters 
of democratic action and tolerance of colored races and laborers the 
movies “stand rather above the mores,” while in the matter of the treat- 
ment of children by their parents the movies tend for the most part to be 
superior to the accepted mores. 

When we leave the field of statistical methods and statistical results 
to review the materials collected by the questionnaire, interview, and 
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autobiographical methods, the evaluation of the effects of the motion 
picture upon conduct and ideas is much more difficult. Blumer and 
Hauser, approaching their materials with considerable caution, point out 
that the witnessing of motion pictures frequently stimulated criminal 
ideas in the minds of their subjects, not infrequently suggested tech- 
niques for accomplishing crimes, and above all else afforded them a form 
of “emotional possession,” as Blumer calls it, that apparently led many 
of them to fail to sense the social realities and their moral responsibilities. 
So, too, the glamour of conspicuous spending, of leisure and of easy ac- 
cumulation of wealth furnished incentives to criminal acts. Even dis- 
counting the dangers of rationalization and subjective interpretation 
there seems no doubt that coupled with other factors, such as living in 
high delinquency neighborhoods, lower economic status, and divergence 
in cultural backgrounds, the movies furnish a powerful incentive for anti- 
social conduct. Yet there is no consistent influence. As the authors say, 
“The movies may help to dispose or lead persons to delinquency and 
crime or they may fortify conventional behavior.” 

Blumer’s study of movies and conduct throws into focus a number of 
important matters. Not only does the motion picture afford the seeds for 
rich fantasy and imitation, especially among adolescents, but it offers a 
means of “emotional possession” during the performance and perhaps 
afterwards, which he believes may profoundly influence conduct and the 
philosophy of life. The never-ending kaleidoscopic nature of contempo- 
rary movies, setting up reactions to pathos, sorrow, love and passion, 
thrill and excitement, is bound to be disintegrating for many persons, 
especially those of such ages that they have not developed sufficient 
emotional detachment or that “adult discount” which permits them to 
place these vicarious experiences in proper perspective. These emotional 
influences are the most striking features of the movies, and the effects 
upon movie-goers may be serious or otherwise. Blumer well recognizes, 
however, the need for caution when he points out that in those areas of 
our cities where the community, the school, and the home are not effective 
in training children, the world of the movies has evidently a much more 
deleterious effect than in sections where the traditional groups and insti- 
tutions of control are still effective. It is not that the movies are all “bad” 
or all “good,” but that their distinctive part in conduct depends upon 
these background factors. 

When we turn from these carefully conducted studies and their cau- 
tious interpretations to the sensationalism of Forman’s summary and 
reinterpretation, we are struck by the sharp contrasts in tone, in em- 
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phasis, and in the special pleading of the author, who was hired to make 
this summary for popular consumption. In fact, the contrast of his dis- 
cussion with that in the original monographs at many critical points is so 
great and the apparent public acceptance of his book as an authoritative 
review of the original findings is so evident that we have here a good case 
of the psychology of myth-making itself. His volume is in fact a form of 
propaganda evidently stimulated by those supporters of the original re- 
search project who felt that the motion pictures constitute a serious men- 
ace to public and private morals. The upshot of the matter is that For- 
man has tended to select only those features of the reports which give 
grounds for a mass movement to reform the movies. For example, in 
reporting the study of Peters, he emphasizes the fact that the movies 
depict the aggressiveness of women in love-making far beyond that 
tolerated in the current mores, but he fails to note the parallel fact that as 
regards tolerance and democratic practices and as regards the kindly 
treatment of children by their parents the movies are “better” than the 
mores. So, too, in discussing the fact that resolutions to “be good”’ set 
up by seeing certain kinds of movies have only a brief effect on conduct, 
Forman fails to recognize that by the same logic resolutions to indulge in 
delinquency, crime, or vice may also be of brief duration. The movies 
may well have deleterious as well as morally sound influences. But they 
are not all bad, nor are they the chief factor, perhaps, in stimulating 
antisocial conduct. Like the newspapers, so long blamed for crime waves 
and other antisocial conduct, the movies are but one of many influences at 
work in this period of rapid social change. Freedom of contact of the sexes, 
consumption of liquor by young people, public dancing, the use of the 
automobile for pleasure, as well as more basic factors such as broken 
homes, low economic status, and lack of community-organized recreation, 
are all factors in the breakdown of traditional mores and manners. 
Whereas most of the writers of these monographs have been careful not to 
claim too much for their findings, the author of this popular account of 
their results has done them personally and the fields of psychology, educa- 
tion, and sociology a genuine disservice. And we are now witnessing, 
partly as a result of this sort of misinterpretation or partial interpreta- 
tion, a wave of sentiment against the movies which is likely to prove a 
boomerang when all the factors making for change in conduct are better 
known and understood by the man on the street. 


KIMBALL YOUNG 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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Leisure: A Suburban Study. By Grorce A. LUNDBERG, MIRRA 
KomArovsky, and MAry ALIcE McINERNY. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1934. Pp. xiv+396. $3.00. 

This study makes a significant contribution to our meager knowledge 
of suburban life and raises challenging questions in regard to the nature, 
function, and control of leisure in general. The investigation shows that 
individuals in the suburbs of Westchester County have on an average 
over seven hours of leisure a day which they cannot control under urban, 
mechanized conditions; that recreation is highly organized, standardized, 
and dependent upon pecuniary factors; that achievement of social status 
and economic advancement are replacing its permanent values—release 
of nervous tension and integration of personality; and that agencies 
working in this field are unable to supply the demands, either quantita- 
tively or qualitatively. The authors conclude that recreation, to be 
socially constructive, should become a function of local government. It 
is apparent that we need comparable investigations in other types of 
communities to determine in how far the conditions in Westchester 


County are unique to suburban life. 


Mary C. SCHAUFFLER 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Standards of Unemployment Insurance. By Paut H. Dovuc tas. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xiv+251. 
$3.00. 

A book packed with information concerning unemployment insurance 
and detailed consideration of policies and practices adaptable to the 
American scene is of peculiar value now. No one in the United States has 
given more painstaking attention to this subject than has Professor Paul 
Douglas and no one is more qualified to weigh the ramifications of social 
insurance in our economic structure. 

Before entering upon a discussion of unemployment insurance, the 
author demonstrates the need for it in a notable chapter entitled “The 
Case for Unemployment Insurance.” The permanent load of unemploy- 
ment, the burden which falls on the working class, tradesmen, doctors, 
landlords, and others, because of it; the impossibility of meeting the cost 
of deepening depression out of local revenues, and the tremendous sums 
spent haphazardly and with emergency methods—all these and many 
other facts, substantiated by ample data, are adduced to make the “case.” 

The inadequacy of company and trade union voluntary schemes is 
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shown and employers who have experimented in their own organizations 
are quoted as advocating the universalizing of unemployment compensa- 
tion. The impossibility of accumulating savings in many instances and in 
cases where the wage is sufficient to permit such accumulation, and the 
lack of security in safeguarding under modern conditions are clearly 
shown. Here, too, data and logical deductions make a clear case for a 
mandatory governmental system of unemployment insurance. 

Every possible problem relating to unemployment insurance is weighed 
and faced. Reasons given for the contributions of workers as well as em- 
ployers are cogent as are the reasons for graduating benefits according to 
wages. The author advocates some contribution by the state and the 
federal government’s bearing at least the cost of administering the scheme. 
The controversial question of separate company funds is considered, and 
the decision reached is in favor of a state pool in order to spread the risk, 
for the sake of giving workers greater protection. A well co-ordinated 
relief system would care for the worker who exhausts his right to benefits. 
Painstaking measures are taken to compute the cost of unemployment 
insurance and a wealth of ammunition is furnished to fire at the Jeremiahs 
who wail about the uninsurability of unemployment. 

The author has plenty of company in the fields of monetary theory and 
practical politics in holding that during a depression the government can 
lessen and perhaps reverse the fall in the price-level by pumping fresh 
monetary purchasing power into circulation. Financing unemployment 
relief, according to this theory, would furnish one of the most appropriate 
remedial methods of meeting a depression. 

Recognizing the more acute and prolonged suffering of victims of 
technological and cyclical unemployment, the author suggests that a 
shorter period of waiting would therefore be in order for them rather than 
for the seasonally unemployed. The waiting period for the seasonally un- 
employed would vary according to the types of seasonal industries. 

The controversial issues of “suitable employment” and the going rate 
of wages are carefully examined by Professor Douglas. Wages and work- 
ing conditions are, in the main, the criteria used to determine whether a 
job is “suitable.” European insurance schemes provide that any worker 
is disqualified from benefit if he refuses a job, all other conditions being 
acceptable, which pays the going rate of wages for that trade and locality. 
Because the reverse holds, many advocates of laissez-faire strongly protest 
that unemployment insurance serves to impede employment by increasing 
the cost of production through introducing rigidity in the maintenance of 
existing wage rates. 


— 
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Professor Douglas points out that in a system of capitalism, with its 
fierce competition and shifting price levels (p. 70), the maintenance of 
relatively fixed money wages may place the employers in a state with a 
system of unemployment insurance at a disadvantage in comparison with 
their competitors in a state without such a system, thus eventually creat- 
ing the very unemployment it was designed to relieve. The President’s 
Economic Security Act, providing for a federal tax on all employers to be 
applied if so desired to a state unemployment insurance scheme, would 
serve to abolish to some extent the interstate competition difficulty but 
would not meet the “wage stickiness” argument. 

Professor Douglas points out another problem in applying unemploy- 
ment insurance to a closed economy, even if the interstate competition 
difficulty were met by universal application. Inasmuch as profits are the 
motivating force of capitalism, it isevident that during a period of falling 
prices anything which tends to grind out the profits of industry between 
the “upper and nether millstone”’ of rigid wage rates and falling prices will 
result in an increase of unemployment. This adverse influence upon em- 
ployment is not, however, as the author demonstrates, an inevitable con- 
sequence of unemployment insurance if the term “suitable employment” 
is not too inflexibly interpreted. Professor Douglas holds that since “we 
are not as yet able to control the price level either nationally or inter- 
nationally” and since we wish, at present, to operate inside of capitalism 
it would be wise to have a “neutral zone around the going rate of wages.” 
He suggests that any wage which is not more than 1o per cent below the 
going rate should, after the worker has been unemployed for six weeks, 
be regarded as “suitable.”’ In other words, the worker would be allowed 
a leeway of six weeks to find a job at the “going rate” of wages, two of 
which weeks would be covered by the waiting period and four by un- 
employment benefits. After that period he would be disqualified for bene- 
fit if he refused a job carrying a wage not more than ro per cent below the 
going rate. Thus the worker would be protected against exploitation to 
a far greater extent than without a system of unemployment insurance, 
and industry at the same time would have a sufficient margin to allow 
downward adjustments of wages to accompany falling prices. Professor 
Douglas stresses the unwisdom of any possible trade union hostility to 
this flexibility, inasmuch as it would provide a far greater measure of 
protection against excessive wage cutting than workers now possess. 

Due consideration is given by the author to other tests of “suitable 
work” besides wages. He advises that while in the main determination of 
standards be left to administrative bodies there should be statutory pro- 
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vision that no job should be adjudged “suitable” which puts “undue strain 
upon the health, safety, morals, status or reputation of the unemployed 
person” or proves “unduly disruptive of established family relationships.” 
The pools of idle labor stagnating in decaying trades and localities must 
be prevented as far as possible by transference to other trades and locali- 
ties, by vocational re-education and by productive work of a public 
nature. Difficulties in relation to all these questions are carefully weighed, 
and constructive suggestions are given. : 

As for the activity of the worker in seeking work and not depending 
wholly upon the employment exchange to proffer him “suitable work,” 
Professor Douglas reviews the snags encountered by the British when 
they required the worker to “genuinely seek work.”’ Not until employers 
are compelled to register all vacancies with employment exchanges can a 
really adequate test of the worker’s willingness to work be made. Although 
the author recognizes the disadvantage of the futile hawking of labor and 
the pestering of employers by duplicate soliciting, he warns against ex- 
clusive reliance on the public employment exchanges for jobs until they 
are so firmly established as to register practically all vacancies. During 
the early periods of unemployment insurance he advises requiring of 
claimants “‘some independent initiative in seeking work.” 

Anyone who wishes to acquaint himself with a subject which is of far 
greater than academic interest in the United States now and will require 
increasing attention during the coming months and years should add this | 
book to his shelves. It will throw light on many a question, controversial | 
and otherwise, relating to one of the most important issues we face. | 


Mary B. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Brandeis: Lawyer and Judge in the Modern State. By ALPHEUS 
Tuomas Mason. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1933. 
Pp. vii+203. $2.00. 

The Curse of Bigness: Miscellaneous Papers of Louis D. Brandeis. 

' Edited by OsMonp K. FRAENKEL. New York: Viking Press, 
1934. Pp. ix+339. $3.50. 

The sweeping repudiation of the N.R.A. by the Supreme Court gives 
the questions of constitutionality and the work of the Supreme Court 
special timeliness and relevance. It particularly raises the issue as to why 
supposedly liberal judges, such as Brandeis and Cardoza, joined with 
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their more conservative associates in wrecking the New Deal. The para- 
dox of Mr. Justice Brandeis is fully cleared up by these two books. 

There can be no doubt about the sincerity and robustness of Justice 
Brandeis’ devotion to liberalism and humanitarianism. He is willing to go 
to any reasonable length in behalf of social security, collective bargaining, 
the control of predatory finance, and the like. But his humanitarianism 
is confined within the perspective of the Progressive “trust-busters” of a 
generation ago. Therefore, he is heartily opposed to social and economic 
policies which forward the growth of big business. It seems reasonable to 
believe that it was the alleged monopolistic tendency of the N.R.A. which 
aroused Justice Brandeis’ antipathy. In other words, he was more sympa- 
thetic with the attitude of men like Darrow toward the N.R.A. than with 
the position of the anarchistic reactionaries in American business. 

Professor Mason’s book is a careful and painstaking study of the legal 
development, professional activities, and judicial ideals of Justice Bran- 
deis. He presents Brandeis as a humanitarian in his work against the 
predatory moguls of finance capitalism in his support of the minimum 
wage legislation and in his defense of the rights of collective bargaining. 
He indicates how, as a judge, Mr. Brandeis has worked in behalf of hu- 
manity and the adaptation of the law to the economic realities of our 
day—with the possible exception of an adequate recognition of the ad- 
vantages of big business if subjected to thorough social control. 

Professor Mason’s book is admirably supplemented by the collection 
of Justice Brandeis’ papers on economic and legal subjects competently 
edited by the brilliant New York lawyer, Mr. Osmond K. Fraenkel, well 
known as the author of the definitive and voluminous work on the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case. This collection emphasizes even more thoroughly the 
Brandeis paradox. He failed to differentiate carefully between the un- 
doubted evils of finance, capitalism, and holding companies and the great 
social advantages of large scale business, if conducted in the interests of 
human service rather than speculative private profit. 

The way out of our present social and economic impassé is not to be 
found in any reversion to the era of small business and cut-throat com- 
petition. It must be found in a program which will secure the advantages 
of large scale production and then see that these are made available for 
society through the application and dominion of those humanitarian 
ideals which Justice Brandeis has so ably, valiantly and consistently 
championed. 


NEw SCHOOL FoR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
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The Spirit of the Oxford Movement. By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, Inc., 1934. Pp. xvi+144. $1.50. 


The Oxford movement, according to Dawson, brought into the open 
the essential conflict between liberalism and secularism in religion, on the 
one hand, and supernaturalism, on the other. How this conflict was first 
felt, and then slowly defined until its outlines were sharp and clear in the 
minds of the leaders of the Oxford movement is revealed with skill. The 
materials used are the letters, tracts, and poetry of the people concerned. 
Since most of the studies of religious revival have to do with those of 
much less educated men than these, this one is of especial interest. They 
whet each other’s minds with classical quotations, find allies in high 
places only to alienate them with intransigent views, and finally lose their 
chief leader to Rome. But the pattern of the movement is essentially that 
of other “conflict”? movements. 

The Preface contains a criticism of a post-mortem Freudian analysis 
by one Faber in whose book, Oxford A postles, “the history of the Oxford 
Movement becomes an essay in sexual psychopathy” (p. vi.). It is high 
time someone raised this issue. It is altogether specious to absolve New- 
man from such analysis because he was a genius, or Froude because he 
“exercised a deliberate and conscious repression over all his natural in- 
stincts” (p. vii). If the psychoanalytic method is valid at all, it is valid for 
the genius and the saint. Nor is he fair in suggesting that psychoanalysis 
ignores religious values, and is therefore bound to misinterpret the be- 
havior of men whose lives are ruled by religious motives. Freud, at least, 
is deeply interested in the processes by which the individual comes by his 
religious values and in the part played by them in the maintenance of 
personal equilibrium (cf. Das Unbehagen in der Kultur). 

But we do follow the author when he accuses the psychoanalyst of 
frequently mixing his medical with his moral categories. We would go 
even farther and say dogmatically that no account, however revealing, 
of the genesis of the attitudes and values of the individual constitutes a 
sufficient account of that person’s historical significance, or of the social 
movements or structures in which he played a part. 


Everett C. HuGHES 
UNIVERSITY 


Religion and Communism: A Study of Religion and Atheism in 
Soviet Russia. By Juttus F. Hecker. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1934. Pp. xii+303. $3.00. 

This is a detailed account of the partly successful, partly unsuccessful 
methods for eradicating religion from Russia, together with an exposition 
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of the pre-1917 anti-religious tradition, and of the setting of the whole in 
the old religion of the country. Appendixes quote the pertinent docu- 
ments of the party and the government regulations. The whole consti- 
tutes a comprehensive and authoritative source with respect to this unique 
phenomenon in human history. The author, a Moscow professor and a 
communist, achieves a remarkable degree of objectivity. Having studied 
in the United States, and having been in the employ of the Y.M.C.A., 
he has, too, a wide perspective. He finds that “enlightenment” and 
“science” are less influential in the production of atheism than direct 
socio-economic forces; also that sheer human nature is creating in the 
young people of Russia dissatisfaction with both the atheistic and the 
sectarian propaganda. 


GrorGE A. CoE 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Modern Trends in World-Religions. Edited by A. Eustace Haypon. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xiv+255. $2.50. 
Contributed by a number of first-rate thinkers, this book is a valuable 

symposium relating to the impact of modern science and the social prob- 

lem upon the higher, or civilized, religions. It should be in every social 
science library. 

Sociologists a few decades ago were justified in feeling that religion was 
a matter of abstract theological belief with only a tenuous relation to 
social realities. Exceptions to this were the religions of savage tribes, 
which had an obvious bearing upon primitive social institutions and which 
were accordingly investigated from the comparative approach. 

But in the meanwhile the higher forms of religion were undergoing 
changes destined to bring into clearer view their essentially social charac- 
ter. These religions appear to be unreal and abstract only in certain 
phases or periods; and even then they have bearings upon society which 
are very real though not so obvious. 

The volume will be welcomed by non-theological scholars who want a 
cross-section of current responsible thinking about the social and scientific 
implications of religion. Dealing with Judaism, Christianity, Islam, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, and Hinduism, it supplies a world-outlook 


needed at the present time. 


Louis WALLIS 
Kew Garpens, Lonc IsLanp, New York 
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A Short History of the Baptist Denomination. By Mites MARK 
FisHER. Nashville: Sunday School Publishing Board, 1933. 
Pp. ix+188. 

The author has condensed into one small volume a survey of the 
various Baptist organizations throughout the world. Hence one of the 
chief contributions of this book is the assignment of each subdivision of 
Baptists to its relative numerical and historical importance. For this 
reason the Negro Baptists received a more extended discussion than is 
usually given them. Of special interest and significance were the author’s 
interpretations of political and social events out of which new denomina- 
tions were formed and old ones modified. The Baptists now constitute 
the second largest Protestant denomination in the United States. Else- 
where their percentage is relatively negligible. 


Forrest L. WELLER 
Curcaco, ILLINOIS 


Republican Religion: The American Revolution and the Cult of 
Reason. By G. ApotpH Kocu. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1933. Pp. xvi+334. $3.00. 

This book seeks to trace within the New England and Middle states 
during the period from 1775 to 1810 the vague politico-religious move- 
ment that was a blend of natural rights, deism, and the religion of nature 
To characterize adequately under the title, ““The Cult of Reason,” atti- 
tudes as diverse as the destructive scepticism of Ethan Allen and Paine, 
the religious fervor of Elihu Palmer and Priestley, the smug and spurious 
liberalism of the “respectable deists” Gay, Chauncy, and Mayhew, the 
deism of political liberals such as Jefferson and Madison, and the deistic 
sympathies of dissenting Quakers and of Baptist leaders such as John 
Leland is a difficult, not to say impossible, task. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in spite of scholarly industry—almost half of the text is 
taken up with apposite quotations from rare and valuable sources—the 
book lacks organic unity. More unity might have been secured by greater 
emphasis of the broad cultural factors involved, such as the diverse cul- 
tural settings of the various groups and individuals concerned, the semi- 
religious enthusiasm engendered for philosophical and political abstrac- 
tions by the struggle for independence and the French Revolution, the 
reasons for the revolt against all forms of authoritarianism in religion, and 
above all the silent but constant impact of a pioneer society. The in- 
fluence of the frontier is dismissed with hardly more than casual mention. 
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What was the réle of the frontier in divorcing Jeffersonianism from the 
cult of reason? Why did revivalism become the bitter enemy of deism in 
spite of its early affiliations with deistic liberalism? Why did Allen, 
Palmer, and Abraham Bishop come from Connecticut, “the land of 
steady habits”? Why did the deistic liberalism of Jefferson and Paine 
include the dissenters while that of John and Sam Adams did not? Why 
did Gay, Chauncy, and Mayhew deliver their polished deistical harangues 
on liberty of belief without any reference to the Baptists who at their very 
doors languished in prison for refusal to pay ministers’ rates? Adequate 
answers to these queries might have brought out the deeper underlying 
unities of this movement as well as its diversities. 

The book, however, is a most welcome addition to that small but grow- 
ing body of scholarly literature designed to rescue bold spirits of the past 
from undeserved neglect and the contumely heaped upon their heads by a 
triumphant dissenting-revivalistic piety that has never forgotten nor 
forgiven the conflict it waged long ago with the deistic liberalism of Paine 
and his contemporaries. How powerful the influence of this traditional 
odium theologicum has been in American life is evinced by the fact that 
Theodore Roosevelt, echoing John Adams, once alluded to Paine as “a 
nasty little infidel.”” The book is a valuable contribution to our knowledge 


of a long neglected phase of American culture. 


Joun M. MEcKLIN 
DarTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Roberty: Le positivisme russe et la fondation de la sociologie. By 
RENE VERRIER. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. 233. Fr. 18. 


The work of the brilliant and suggestive Russian sociologist Roberty 
forms an interesting chapter in the histories of both Russian and French 
sociology. In 1872, he became one of the two foreign members of the first 
“Société de Sociologie,” a circle of neo-Comtian positivists headed by 
Littré. From Comte’s rather confused notion of the specificity of the so- 
cial, Roberty soon developed his “‘bio-social hypothesis” which analyzes 
concrete human action into two abstract elements, the biological and the 
social. The latter is viewed as a distinct emergent of biological interac- 
tion, and as the theoretical subject-matter of sociology exclusively; 
psychology is relegated to the position of a dependent concrete science. 
Thus in 1878 Roberty had already worked out the essentials of the 
modern form of sociologistic positivism, and had clearly recognized its 
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anti-individualistic and anti-psychologistic implications. It is doubtful 
whether Izoulet and Espinas went much beyond Roberty on this central 
point, and the originality of the Durkheim school consists, at least in 
some measure, only in their having given Roberty’s ideas a new formula- 
tion and a series of empirical exemplifications. Similarly, developing 
Comte’s idea that the degree of the social is also the degree of the moral, 
Roberty conceived of a science of morals as an applied sociology, related to 
theoretical sociology as hygiene is related to physiology. This is the direct 
forerunner of the “science des mceurs” of Lévy-Bruhl and Durkheim. 
Several other brilliant and original theories, such as that of the evolution 
of “the four types of collective knowledge” (science, philosophy, art, 
action), with its incisive opposition to economic determinism, have been 
undeservedly ignored or forgotten by most sociologists. 

Thus we may cordially welcome M. Verrier’s study as an encouraging 
sign of a reviving interest in Roberty. In itself, however, the book is not 
without limitations. It is written with undeniable erudition and a measure 
of insight, but in too impressionistic a manner: it lacks continuity. In 
particular, the exaggerated reliance on quotation instead of paraphrase 
gives a very disconnected impression, and is especially inappropriate in 
the exposition of the theories of Roberty whose style is notoriously prolix 
and unclear. Considerable portions of the book concerned with Roberty’s 
rather second-rate metaphysics will certainly fail to interest sociological 
readers. Perhaps the main criticism, however, is that M. Verrier has tried 
to cover too wide a field. The book attempts to be at the same time a 
biography of Roberty, an exposition and criticism of his theories, and a 
general chapter in the history of the development of positivism in Russia 
and France. The result is something of a potpourri in which none of these 
subjects is very carefully or adequately worked out. In particular, one 
misses any such clear and systematic exposition of Roberty’s sociology 
as may be found even in the short sketches in Dr. Hecker’s Russian 
Sociology or, better, in the Contemporary Sociological Theories of Roberty’s 
own pupil, Professor Sorokin. In spite of these shortcomings, M. Verrier’s 
book can hardly fail to be of interest to any student of French sociology 
in the period between Comte and Durkheim. It is, moreover, the only 
attempt yet made to trace in detail the origins, the step-by-step develop- 
ment, and the interaction, of the three elements in Roberty’s thought: 
his general philosophy, his theory of morals, and his sociology. 


BEeNnoft-SMULLYAN 


HarRVARD UNIVERSITY 
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Chan Kom—A Maya Village. By RoBERT REDFIELD and ALFONSO 
VILLAR. Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
1934. Pp. viii+387. 

The paper under consideration is a contribution to the study of culture 
contact and change. Chan Kom is a village in Yucatan, the 250 inhabi- 
tants of which are for the most part Indian, but integrated politically with 
the state government. It is a new town, having more than doubled its 
population since 1918 and seems to manifest some of the spontaneous 
progressiveness of a pioneer settlement. The plan of the book follows 
closely the pattern set by American anthropologists in the study of Indian 
tribal groups, namely, a listing of facts under such conventional headings 
as housing, food, clothing, agriculture, etc. However, there are a few un- 
usual features, as an autobiography of the leader in the village and a 
diary by the junior author intended to record village life throughout the 
year. 

In fairness to the authors it should be noted that this publication is 
conceived as a kind of data paper in a larger program, analysis and inter- 
pretation to come later. Readers in the social sciences will find a number 
of interesting culture notes, as the ritualization of agriculture and the 
adult attitude toward sex information. The autobiography of the chief 
citizen should be interesting as it presents him as he wishes to be seen. 
The diary reads much like the personal column of a newspaper in a small 
American town; one suspects many unpleasant happenings were omitted, 
though the entries may express the full knowledge of the recorder. Never- 
theless the publication of this diary is commendable as a contribution to 
method. 


CLARK WISSLER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Black Angels of Athos. By Micuart E. Cuouxas. Brattleboro, 
Vermont: Stephen Daye Press, 1934. Pp. xxiii+327. $3.00. 


All too seldom does a sociologist have the opportunity to study a 
community “in the laboratory” as was afforded Professor Choukas in this 
brilliant analysis of that survival of medieval monasticism—Mount Athos. 
Himself a Greek by birth, trained in American sociology, he went to the 
Holy Mountain and lived with the monks, participating in many of their 
activities. The result is a genuine contribution to a growing literature on 
community studies. It presents a brief account of the history of the 
twenty monasteries, an analysis of their organization and administration 
into two groups: the communistic (cenobitic) and the individualistic 
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(idiorrhythmic), together with the fringe of those who would live the 
hermit way. It seeks to discover the motives that have induced these five 
thousand men to forsake “the world” and devote their lives to “storming 
the battlements of heaven.” 

However, what makes this community a particularly happy one for the 
sociologist to study is the fact that it is self-contained—economically, 
socially, spiritually. It does faithfully represent the monastic culture of 
the middle ages. It offers an opportunity to study the adjustments such a 
group makes to the physical, social and super-social or super-natural 
environment, together with the réle of the group in the molding of human 
personality. Further, it affords an example of the social forces, within and 
without, which either tend to consolidate and strengthen or to disinte- 
grate and weaken the pattern of community life. 

These opportunities the author has not missed. He has seen and faith- 
fully analyzed why “Mt. Athos has preserved to the world a living sample 
of an old civilization, .. . . It is an ‘Ark of Byzantine civilization.’”” He 
has studied their adjustments to physical needs: food, clothing, shelter, 
health; their adaptations to their social milieus; and their pursuit of the 
ideal. Nor has he neglected to point to the social forces exerted on the 
individual to effect uniformity of type. Finally he has evaluated the 
internal and external cultural forces which ultimately must effect internal 
disintegration of this stubborn stronghold of the monastic ideal. 

Professor R. M. MaclIver, who writes the Foreword, thinks that the 
author’s most significant sociological contribution lies in his delineation 
of “the manner in which this monastic society is organized to maintain its 
solidarity and its tradition in face of all the impulses of human beings 
which were against it.” 

ANDREW G. TRUXAL 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


The Dance of Death and the Macabre Spirit in European Literature. 
By Leonarp P. Kurtz. New York: Institute of French Studies, 
Columbia University, 1934. Pp. 301. 

This book, like that of Warthin previously reviewed, is one of a large 
and erudite literature of the origins and diffusion of a curious European 
culture trait and its accreted complex. It contains, also, some analysis of 
the various attitudes, motivations and ideas back of the macabre, and its 
gradually changing function and significance in European culture as a 
whole (cf. pp. 241 ff.). Counsel, intimidation, grim humor, retribution, 
social propaganda, satire, realism, sentimentalism, are all to be found, 
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with corresponding conceptions of the rdle of death. There is material 
here for an interesting study of stereotypes and status. 

The author’s own conclusions are most inconclusive: He invokes an 
‘fnnate characteristic” of human nature to account for the occurrence 
and persistence of the macabre. He traces the germ-idea of the dance of 
death, not very convincingly, to the slaughter of the Maccabees. In the 
literature of the Danse Macabre, the reviewer has not yet seen cited the 
sequence-pattern found in the Jewish passover service, in the Punch and 
Judy, in the English nursery tale of ““The Old Woman and the Pig,” and 
in the Mexican “Song of the Spider.” The victory of death over a series 
of characters in this bit of folk lore may well be a contributory source of 
the artistic and literary forms under discussion. 

The volume is almost altogether a detailed source book or annotated 
bibliography, with a minimum of effort at insight or social-psychological 
or philosophic interpretation. The material presented is therefore deadly 
in more senses than one. 


Tuomas D. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


An American-Mexican Frontier—Nueces County, Texas. By PAuL 
ScHuSsTER Taytor. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1934. Pp. xii+337. $3.50. 

This is a careful, objective, and well-documented report of the economic 
and socia! aspects of race relations in a Texas county on the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. The author has used his own field notes, census, and other statistical . 
summaries, the files of the local newspapers, and histories and historical 
documents having to do with the region. Ten chapters trace the history 
of racial contacts; the other twenty-one describe the present-day situa- 
tion, especially as between Mexican and Anglo-Saxon, in matters of labor, 
land tenure, schooling, politics, and segregation and race prejudice. 

While in many aspects race relations in this area have taken a form 
represented also in other situations, two circumstances give this case a 
special character. One of these is expressed in the title: this was a border- 
land between two nations and two cultures in which Mexican and Anglo- 
Saxon competed for political domination, land ownership, and cultural 
pre-eminence. Indian attacks, filibusters, cattle raids, and the escape of 
slaves to Mexico and of peons to Texas, provoked conflicts that were 
usually on racial lines. The attitudes these conflicts engendered have 
colored all subsequent relations. The partial resolution, reached after the 
Anglo-Saxon “‘conquest,” is an adjustment in which the Mexican, through 
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the period of cattle and through that of cotton, has assumed the réle of 
cheap labor and of an inferior and underprivileged class, almost a caste. 

The other circumstance is the presence of a considerable number of 
Negroes. There is probably no document which so well as this book re- 
ports the nature of race relations in that situation in the Southwest where 
attitudes as between Negroes and whites have been imported, while those 
between Mexicans and whites were worked out largely through the acci- 
dents of local experience. In general, a stratified society has resulted, the 
interracial distances supported by appropriate beliefs and practices. In a 
drug store it was explained, “We serve Mexicans at the fountain but not 
at the tables..... The Negroes, we serve only cones.” One of the in- 
teresting aspects of relations among these races lies in the fact that while 
the Mexicans were at first disposed to associate fairly freely with the 
Negroes, and to marry them, they have come increasingly to take on the 
attitude of the Anglo-Saxon in this regard and to draw away from the 
Negro, to look down upon him, and even, in cases, to take the attitude of 
the dominant race to justify lynchings. But the situation, as reported by 
Dr. Taylor, is too complicated to be held in simple statements. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Five Civilized Tribes. By GRANT FOREMAN. Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1934. Pp. 455. $4.00. 

This is the story of the transplanting, in the thirties and forties, of the 
Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, Seminole, and Cherokee, from their ances- 
tral homes in the Old South to Indian Territory; of the unbelievable 
suffering of these people, the difficulties involved in their social adjust- 
ment, inter- and intra-tribal politics, and their trying relations with the 
federal government. It tells how in spite of these handicaps they became 
prosperous, developing efficient systems of education and self-govern- 
ment. The account ends with the outbreak of the Civil War, which again 
threw the Five Tribes into a state of chaos. 

The author has done an excellent piece of work collecting bits of in- 
formation from innumerable sources and binding them into a unified 
account of great intrinsic interest and historical value. His treatment of 
the processes of acculturation and their effects upon the psychology and 
economic life of the people is of necessity purely external, but includes 
much of interest for the student of the social sciences. 


HELEN L. ScHMIDT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Theodore Roosevelt and the Japanese-American Crises: An Account 
of the International Complications Arising from the Race Problem 
on the Pacific Coast. By THomas A. Battery. Stanford University: 
Stanford University Press, 1934. Pp. ix+353. $3.00. 


Within less than a decade two wars registered the rise of both the 
United States and Japan to the rank of world powers. With the change 
came abandonment of American pride in the achievement of her Oriental 
protégé, and a growing consciousness or rivalry, which has increased to 
the present. The initial focus of the clash on the Pacific Coast was the 
order of the San Francisco Board of Education segregating Oriental 
school children, and anti-Japanese demonstrations in the same stricken 
city which had just received liberal earthquake donations from Japan. 
These incidents, the genesis of the Gentlemen’s Agreement as a means of 
adjusting a difficult problem of immigration control, the efforts of a 
federal government to avoid the upsetting of foreign relations by inde- 
pendent actions of a single state, the responsibility of a jingo San Fran- 
cisco press, notably the Chronicle, for stirring up international hostility, 
are clearly and vividly depicted. The study is well done in the tradition 
of history of diplomacy; it will be useful to the sociologist even though 
not executed according to his pattern. 


Paut S. TAYLOR 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Struggle for South Africa, 1875-1899: A Study in Economic 
Imperialism. By REGINALD IvAN LOvELL. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1934. Pp. xv +438. $4.00. 

There is a vast literature on imperialism. Participants, apologists, 
critics, and students of varying interests and opinions are contributing to 
the story of the “past life” and “present works” of this alleged entity. 

Dr. Lovell adds to the richness of this literature. In a competent fash- 
ion he presents the sequence of the political moves through which what 
are now the Union of South Africa and Rhodesia became parts of the 
British Empire. He does more, however, than describe the political as- 
pects of the struggle for South Africa. The play of economic interests, the 
réle of personal ambitions, as in the case of Rhodes, and the competition 
among the Powers—in this case, Britain, Germany, and Portugal—are 
woven into the narrative. The result is a good ‘‘case study” of imperial- 
ism, notably well done in its dissection of the diplomatic and political 
aspects. 
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What might be termed the sociological by-products of imperialism, 
such as the disintegration of native cultures and the conflicts incident 
to this, are only casually discussed in the present volume. Dr. Lovell 
essays the réle of the historian of economic and political events, not that 
of interpreter of the correlative social processes. His story ends with 1897, 
the outbreak of the Anglo-Boer War, a point from which the clash of 
peoples in Southern Africa widens and deepens. The exploration of these 
various consequences of imperialism deserves the attention of the soci- 
ologist. 


W. O. Brown 
FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 


The Economic Basis of Politics. By CHARLES A. BEARD. New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf, 1934. Pp. viiit+g9. $1.25. 

These well-known lectures were delivered in 1916. The muck-rakers 
had already shown that “interests” and “bosses” were exerting more than 
their share of political influence. But that, it was popularly believed, was 
due to villainy, not to anything inherent in the nature of political be- 
havior. Hence it may have been shocking to hear a fundamentally liberal 
and democratic scholar uphold the thesis that society will inevitably 
produce “estates” and that political constitutions will be bent to them 
in fact, if not always in theory. 

In his treatment of the rise of the “doctrine of political equality,” the 
author states that it served as an ethical support for the ambitious 
“third estate” in France. Beyond this, little attention is given to the 
nature and operation of political myths, and to the relation of such myths 
and their prophets to the “estates” of modern industrial society. 

In spite of time and change, this stands as one of those well-written, 
scholarly, small books from which one gets more of value than from most 
large treatises. 


Everett C, HuGHES 
UNIVERSITY 


Organized Labor in Mexico. By Marjorie RutH Crark. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1934. Pp. 315. $2.50. 
The writer of this notice has both a confession and an apology to make. 

The confession: When Miss Clark appeared in Mexico several years ago 

and announced her intention to make a study of the labor movement, the 
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writer viewed her undertaking with, to say the least, certain reservations. 

Not that he doubted Miss Clark’s abilities; rather, knowing how much a 

successful study of the Mexican labor movement would depend upon 

close personal contact with labor leaders and also knowing some of the 

said leaders, it was a case of doubting the suitability of the project for any 

woman, however capable. The apology: Organized Labor in Mexico 

proves that the present writer was grievously mistaken and he hereby 

humbly admits his error. For Miss Clark has wended her way through 

the maze of personalities, has weighed documents with such nicety in the 

balance with men and motives, that she has produced a history of the 

Mexican labor movement which is as accurate as it is discerning. One 

might wish that she had found it possible to devote more attention to the 

relations of the movement to the fundamental social and economic forces 

at work in Mexican society, but perhaps that would be expecting too 

| much in one book. Sociologists interested in working out generalizations 
i in regard to social conflict, leadership, and acculturation will find this 
monograph an interesting case study, good grist to put into their mills. 


EyLer N. SImPpson 
Mexico City 


Some Phases of Labor Relations in Virginia. By GEORGE TALMADGE 
STARNES and JOHN E. Hamm. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1934. Pp. xxi+151. $2.50. 

The volume consists of studies of labor relations in the state’s rayon, 
tobacco rehandling, and tobacco manufacturing industries followed by a 
history of the growth of trade unionism in Virginia up to 1932. Fresh 
data and interpretations are furnished on labor supply, division of labor, 
wages, hours, turnover, health, safety, labor unions, and personnel re- 
lations in the three institutions. Rayon, the newest industry with policies 
determined outside the state, presents the most enlightened labor policies 
in bold contrast to both the conditions surrounding Negroes in tobacco 
rehandling and the whites in tobacco manufacturing where moderniza- 
tion of machines and processes have left labor relations in their archaic 
/ stage. The last section serves to show the slow development of labor 
consciousness in Virginia and the surprising lack of organization in the 
field. 


RvupPeErRT B. VANCE 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 
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Our Economic Society and Its Problems: A Study of American Levels 
of Living and How To Improve Them. By REXFORD Guy TUGWELL 
and Howarp C. Hitt. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1934. Pp. ix+566. $2.50. , 

It is easy to see from this book why conservatives are afraid of Profes- 
sor Tugwell. He and his collaborator give in it an almost faultless proof 
of the need for a planned economic system. But the book also shows why 
the conservatives’ fear of Professor Tugwell is groundless. He never 
draws the logical conclusion from his demonstration. In the present in- 
stance this might be ascribed to the fact that he occupies so eminent a 
position in political life. But that is not the reason. Professor Tugwell 
has never drawn the logical conclusions from his premises. He is a prag- 
matist. He knows how little of human life is controlled by logic, and he is 
perfectly aware that government is an affair of pressures and not of theo- 
ries. For the professional sociologist the book contains nothing new. 


Lyrorp P. Epwarps 
COLLEGE 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


American Farm Policy. By Witson GEE. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. ix+146. $1.50. 

This little book summarizes the agricultural policies of recent adminis- 
trations at Washington. It is written in simple language and contains 
little analysis. 

The author’s preferences, however, are usually clear. Thus, one senses 
disapproval of the negative tactics of Harding and Coolidge and the Farm 
Board of Hoover, on the one hand, and sympathy toward the vigorous 
measures to restore “farm parity” employed by Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
on the other. Mooted features of the present program are usually dis- 
posed of by quoting brief opinions of leaders or observers of the move- 
ment. 

The concluding chapter contains more of the author’s own ideas. He 
distrusts urban civilization and wants a large permanent farm population. 
He would preserve the traditional American individualism and economic 
system, albeit with some regulation. He is unfriendly toward the pros- 
pect of a declining population. 

These value-judgments of the author, who is a professor of rural eco- 
nomics, together with his neglect to test the soundness of the major 
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policies under discussion by any accepted principles, may cause some 
readers to wonder if rural economics in its broader aspects is much more 


than a rationalization of the rural mores. 
Tuomas C. McCormick 
FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION ‘ 


. A History of Agriculture in the State of New York. By UtyssEs 


PRENTISS HEDRICK. New York: New York State Agricultural 

Society, 1933. Pp. xiii+462. $3.00. 

“This is not a history of agriculture as an economic activity. The 
economist may close the book at once. Nor is it a textbook. The student 
will find matter much better worth study in cyclopedias. Nor, again, is 
the book written for scientists. .... It is not a source-book on statistics; 
it is not a treatise on agricultural philosophy; it does not tell us how to 
farm; nor draw lessons from how our ancestors farmed. The changing 
scene in rural New York, people not things have lured the author. .... 
All has been written for the farmer’s fireside, not the study, classroom or 
office.” Thus has Dr. Hedrick fairly reviewed his book in the Preface. 
Dr. Hedrick, who is the director of the New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, takes the view that agriculture is more than an industry; it 
is a way of living. He shows a somewhat reverential regard for “the good 
old days” which is not unpleasant in a day of iconoclastic writing. The 
historian will note the absence of footnotes, but one familiar with the raw 
materials for such a work will recognize the general and sometimes the 
particular sources used. While in general chronological, the treatment is 
essentially topical with much attention to home life, sustaining indus- 
tries, etc. The reviewer is in sympathy with the general point of view 
taken, but he regrets that more attention was not given to the central 
core of farming operations and the shifts in agriculture due to such factors 


as the development of the West. 
RussEtt H. ANDERSON 
ROSENWALD MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


Human Personality and the Environment. By CHARLES MACFIE 
CAMPBELL. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. x+252. $3.00. 
This volume consists of a series of six lectures delivered to a lay audi- 


ence. The discussion is simple, inside of a framework of broad scope. The 
author touches on the significance of bio-chemical factors, physiological 
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factors, of the life of childhood, of the differential types of personality, 
and on the operation of personality in the face of specific tasks and in the 
face of different valuations of life. The volume makes no pretense of 
being a systematic discussion of general principles of personality; it is 
instead a light and readable treatment of a variety of points with a con- 
tinuous recounting of experiences from a large number of biographies of 
eminent people. 

HERBERT BLUMER 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


A Social Basis of Education. By Harowp S. TutrLe. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1934. Pp. x+589. $3.00. 


It is the thesis of this book that education can be best achieved through 
conditioning the affective life of the individual. A modified hedonism is 
set up as the test of education, and eight specific objectives are derived 
from a survey of “sociological” literature dealing with the criteria of 
progress. Of the four divisions of the book, Part I examines theories of 
progress, Part II is concerned with the learning process, Part III traces 
the development of institutions, and Part IV attempts to relate the spe- 
cific objectives to the social process. Epistemologists may question the 
use of the term hedonism, and sociologists would certainly be more critical 
of the concept of progress. 

Much honest diligence has gone into the preparation of this book, and 
it is unfortunate that the author’s ambitious program bogs down in a 
mire of details and citations. Educational sociology has made some strides 
in recent years, and a philosophy of education may emerge from socio- 
logical investigations, but it is the spirit rather than the content of this 
book which must be its best recommendation. 


W. WALLACE WEAVER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Education of the Negro in the American Social Order. By HORACE 
MANN Bonp. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. Pp. xx+5o1. 
$2.75. 

Scarcely another book in recent years attacks the problems of Negro 
life in as fundamental and comprehensive a manner as the book before us 
for review. It has nothing in common with the numerous surveys of 
Negro life which are considered objective because they consist in sum- 
marizing meaningless tables and indulging in diplomatic reflections on 
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trivialities. The objectivity of this study is to be found in its brilliant and 
fearless analysis of statistical and other types of data in relation to a sig- 
nificant frame of reference. 

For the first time, so far as the reviewer knows, we see the problem of 
Negro education in its social and economic setting. In the first part of the 
book, which deals with the historical background, the author shows the 
relation of public policies and attitudes to concrete economic interests of 
the different classes in the South since the Civil War. Such an analysis is 
not based upon any preconceived economic dogma of the author, but 
unfolds itself in the wealth of historical and statistic data which the author 
has marshaled together. The second part, which is concerned with the 
economic background of education in the South and the financing of 
separate systems, is based upon a thorough analysis of the economic re- 
sources of the South and the expenditures for education. The third part 
of the book deals with such current problems as the preparation of teach- 
ers, the “forgotten child,” the mental capacity and achievement of Negro 
children, higher education, Negro education in the North, etc. The 
author’s discussion of these problems shows the same thorough research 
and understanding of the fundamental factors involved which character- 
ize the rest of the book. A comprehensive bibliography at the end of the 
book leaves nothing to be desired in a study of this type. 

Every teacher and school administrator in this country should read 
this book, for no one can have a realistic picture of the educational prob- 
lems of the Negro without a knowledge of its contents. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howarp UNIVERSITY 


Language Patterns of Pre-school Children. By Mary SHATTUCK 
Fisoer. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1934. Pp. xvi+88. 

Psychologists seem never aware of the possibilities of making a pho- 
netic record of pre-school speech which is after all an unwritten language 
comparable to the adult language which can be written in a standard 
orthography only at the close of the pre-school period. The study under 
review is based on the reports of two stenographers. The lack of a pho- 
netic record makes it impossible to establish realistically the proportions 
which are set at different age levels. For example, what would seem to be 
an incomplete sentence in a stenographer’s report might well turn out to 
be quite complete if a “grammar-conscious adult” were able to examine a 
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phonetic record of the actual utterance, and if the adult in question used 
linguistic criteria of a complete sentence. 

Dr. Fisher’s critic>] comments show that she has an intelligent psy- 
chological insight and some linguistic appreciation in her field which is 
full of precedents of error. But paradoxically enough, she does not deviate 
from these precedents. Her analytic categories are neither grammatical 
nor psychological, but schematic and logical. She makes an external 
partitioning of poor linguistic materials to secure units which may be 
treated numerically. Numerical realization equals objectivity. Statistical 
treatment obscures the lack of a linguistic analysis; developmental se- 
quences take the place of a psychological analysis. It would be more 
revealing to write a grammar of pre-school English than to correlate 
gratuitous meanings (e.g., index of socialization) ascribed to adult Eng- 
lish words (e.g., we, our, us) with C.A., 1.Q., and sex. 


C. F. VoEGELIN 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Mobilizing for Chaos—The Story of the New Propaganda. By O. W. 
Riegel. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934. Pp. 231. 
$2.50. 

In this book a former American journalist undertakes to describe the 
methods and purposes of the propagandists of nationalism in their control 
of the channels for the dissemination of world-news. He is concerned with 
cables, radio facilities, and censorships and controls over foreign corre- 
spondents. His study, while sketchy, is partially documented and ex- 
tremely readable without being cheaply sensational. He has gathered 
here much useful information, not readily available elsewhere, about the 
political manipulation of international communications. The author is 
sane in his analysis and, on the face of the record, moderate in his con- 
clusions, however dismal they may seem: “The villain in the drama of 
communications is the present condition of society itself, and especially 
the political and economic ideas which rule modern society... .. If 
public opinion persists in abandoning its democratic theories for the 
totalitarian state, there is nothing to be done but to accept the inevitable 
and gird for a warfare between nations which will be made inescapable 
by the enchainment of human intelligence through propaganda.”’ 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Theft, Law, and Society. By JEROME HALL. Boston: Little, Brown, 

& Co., 1935. Pp. xxxv+360. $3.50. 

This book contains an analysis of the historical process by which the 
law of theft developed, an illustrative analysis of selected types of theft 
in present-day society, and a suggestion for an experiment in control and 
research. 

The following conclusions are derived from the historical analysis: the 
law of theft has developed greatly in extent and complexity since the 
beginning of the eighteenth century in response to new needs which grew 
out of the changes in social and economic conditions; the changes in the 
law of theft lagged far behind the social and economic changes except at 
points where pressure groups operated; because the additions to the law 
of theft were designed to meet specific needs, the law became a patch- 
work of conflicting principles, and the court and its officers were com- 
pelled to use discretion in applying the law. This historical survey reveals 
the need of a general intellectual analysis of the whole situation as a 
means of organizing a law of theft which will be an efficient agency of 
control. 

The author does not attempt to make this general analysis. Instead he 
selects for purposes of illustration two crimes, as legally defined, namely, 
receiving stolen goods and automobile theft. Within each of these crimes 
there is a significant difference between those who participate in theft 
for purposes of personal use and those who participate in theft profession- 
ally for purposes of sale. In terms of social dangers, the distinction within 
each crime is much more significant than the distinction between the 
crimes. Adequate definition of types of theft must be based on analysis 
of the social problem, and if this is done most of the present legal defini- 
tions are likely to be abandoned. 

Finally, the author suggests that a special petit larceny court should be 
established. Since petit larceny seldom arouses popular indignation, this 
court could have procedures somewhat similar to the juvenile court and 
would thus become an agency for research and for experiment in control; 
thereby it would facilitate the development of the general analysis of the 
whole problem of theft. 

No problem in criminology is more important at present than the 
classification of crimes. The author makes a significant contribution to 
this problem. The treatment raises two questions: First, what principle 
should be used in classifying thefts? The author does not enter into a 
theoretical analysis of principles of classification but assumes that a type 
would be uniform as to social danger and as to the treatment which the 
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court should use. Second, how definitely established is the general out- 
line of theft, and what principle should be used in differentiating theft 
from other crimes and from non-criminal behavior? 


Epwin H. SuTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents: Their Treatment by Court and 
Clinic. By SHELDON GLUECK and ELEANOR T. GLUECK. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1934. Pp. xxix+ 341. $3.50. 

Crime and Criminal Statistics in Boston. By Sam Bass WARNER. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1934. Pp. x +150. $3.00. 
In the first volume of what will probably be the most extensive analysis 

of crime and its treatment in an American community, the Gluecks have 
made a penetratingly critical, although sympathetic analysis of what has 
been regarded as our most enlightened contribution to the problem of 
criminal treatment, the juvenile court, and the child guidance clinic. The 
revelation of a rate of recidivism of 88.2 per cent in a group of 1,000 boys 
passing through the Boston Juvenile Court and the Judge Baker Founda- 
tion certainly raises numerous questions as to the effectiveness of this 
particular combination of agencies, and by inference of juvenile courts 
and child guidance clinics in general. 

The method of this study follows in marked degree that of the Five 
Hundred Criminal Careers by the same authors. The results seem to the 
reviewer difficult to explain away. The authors point out, however, the 
great discrepancy between the fundamental purposes and aims of court 
and clinic, and (a) the equipment of these agencies themselves; (5) the 
co-ordination of the functions of these agencies; (c) the lack of com- 
munity resources outside these agencies, and the defective functioning of 
those used; (d) the fact that social agencies and these in particular can 
scarcely be held responsible for wiping out the results of the multitudinous 
forces of deterioration that focus upon the unhappy head of the juvenile 
delinquent. We must improve the machinery, but we can’t expect 100 
per cent success. 

Professor Warner presents the results of his labor not as a complete 
statistical picture, but as an index of crime in Boston, which he believes 
can be said not to have increased materially in fifty years. He discusses 
at great length some of the technical problems of criminal statistics, 
repeats his disbelief in the value of figures of crimes known to the police, 
and urges prosecutions as the most satisfactory index available. 

C. E. GEHLKE 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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A Study of the Problems of 652 Gainfully Employed Married Women 
Homemakers. By Cecitte Tieton LA Fo.itetre. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. xi+208. $2.00. 


Disregarding the question of whether married women should or should 
not work, Mrs. La Follette attacks the realistic problems of those who do. 
Based on a representative sample of women above the industrial level, 
this study is useful as a verification of the findings of other studies more 
limited in scope. 

The conclusions from all these studies are, first, that married women 
who work do so primarily for economic reasons, because of a desire for 
outside contacts. Good health is the first requisite for the double job, 
and a very close second is a husband sympathetic and willing to co-oper- 
ate in the housework. 

The problems which these women reported—difficulties in meal plan- 
ning, in marketing, ignorance of food values, questions of management of 
income, lack of sex education—are certainly not limited to married women 
who work. Likewise, the author’s list of desirable work conditions, with 
the one exception of maternity leave, would be highly desirable both for 
single women and for men. Perhaps, after all, in spite of tradition, the 
married woman who works is not a problem in social pathology. 

The need for sex education and for education for homemaking as a 
unitary activity for both girls and boys is clearly indicated by this study 
which has much to offer to students of the family. 


CuasE WooDHOUSE 
New Lonpon, CONNECTICUT 


Women Who Work. By Grace Hutcuins. New York: Internation- 
al Publishers, 1934. Pp. vi+285. $2.00. 


That organization in industrial unions and the elimination of the 
profit system are the only cures for the present problems of women work- 
ers is the thesis of this study. Miss Hutchins presents a mass of authenti- 
cated facts drawn chiefly from federal statistics to show the burdens under 
which too large a number of women are working today. These facts, not 
new but well known, are cleverly contrasted with the author’s picture of 
the Soviet women at work. 

Women workers have not been organized because of the selfish attitude 
of the A. F. of L., and also, the author, adds, because of the influence of the 
middle-class women’s organizations such as the Y.W.C.A. Her remedy 
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is for the working women to break loose from their traditional ties with 
both these groups and to seek their salvation in the Communist party of 
the United States. 

One may disagree with Miss Hutchins’ solution but her presentation 
of the situation of the working woman is worth a careful reading and calls 
for some solution if not the one offered. 


CuasE WoopHOUSE 


New Lonpon, CONNECTICUT 


The Science of Work. By Morris S. VITELES. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1934. Pp. xi+442. $4.00. 


Two or three years ago Dr. Viteles published an exceptionally good 
book called Industrial Psychology. It was a somewhat technical treat- 
ment of the methods and accomplishments of experimental psychology in 
industry. It is generally conceded to be the best book in this field. The 
present volume—a non-technical, semi-popular discussion of the same 
problems—is in some ways even better. 

The parent work is hampered by a strict experimentalism; it passes 
over, or merely touches apologetically, problems of basic importance in so 
far as they have remained outside the net of psychological measurement 
and laboratory analysis. Enough of this scientifically dictated caution is 
abandoned in this later book to give a more rounded and comprehensive 
picture of man in relation to work. The treatment is more ambitious and 
spirited; the work of psychologists is seen in better perspective; psy- 
chological point of view and insight are utilized even where objective 
scientific data are lacking. Nevertheless the pages are packed with care- 
fully culled results of psychological studies and with telling concrete 
illustrations. 

The book begins with a brief historical sketch of “work through the 
ages”; it then takes up problems of analyzing men’s fitness for particular 
lines of work, problems of workers’ performance on the job, including an 
excellent chapter on accidents, and finally problems of workers’ feel- 
ings, motivation, and group relationships. On all these questions psy- 
chology has significant ideas and relevant data to offer—but no final 
answers. Dr. Viteles’ discussions will prove suggestive and challenging 
even where the reader remains unconvinced. 


ARTHUR W. KORNHAUSER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Island India Goes to School. By Epwtn R. EMBREE, MARGARET SARGENT 
Stmon, and W. BryANtT Mumrorp. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1934. Pp. 120. $2.00. 


In Netherlands India, as in all colonial empires, there are two worlds. The 
great mass of the people live within the sphere of their traditional culture, while 
a small but increasing number are being drawn into the world of European life 
and customs. The Dutch have developed a dual system of schools for these 
two groups, consciously limiting the production of a Europeanized “white 
collar” class to such a number as can be absorbed in the foreign commerce and 
government of the islands. This study, which was confined entirely to Java, 
represents a brief survey. It contains no original research, but it raises pertinent 
questions in the fields of cultural diffusion, education, and colonial policy. 


PAUL FREDERICK CRESSEY 
WHEATON COLLEGE, NorTON, Mass. 


A Guide to Civilized Leisure. By H. A. OVERSTREET. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1934. Pp. viiit+257. $2.00. 


This small volume contains a collection of essays written in popular style on 
the general theme of informal ways of spending leisure. The author’s approach 
to his subject is philosophical rather than factual, and he is more concerned with 
intellectual and cultural activities than with modern developments in public 
recreation or the widespread interest in competitive sports and games. The 
book is filled with excellent suggestions for vacation days, and it is sufficiently 
interesting to make its perusal an appropriate leisure-time activity. 

J. F. STEINER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Behavior of the Preschool Child. By Lots M. Jack, ExizABETH M. MAn- 
WELL, IpA G. MENGERT, ESTHER VAN CLEAVE BERNE, HELEN G. 
Ketty, La Berta A. Weiss and Acngs F. Ricketts. Iowa City: 
University of Iowa Press, 1934. Pp. 171. $1.35. 


This group of related studies deals with the social aspects of behavior, which 
are receiving increasing emphasis in the program of the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station. Terms such as “trait stability,” “control techniques,” and 
“socially participative activity” indicate a promising attention to the fine 
points of human interaction at this early level. The outstanding contribution 
of the present volume is Lois M. Jack’s experimental study of ascendant be- 
havior among four-year-olds. 

RuTH PEARSON KosHUK 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


Mental Hygiene of the School Child. By Perctvat M. Symonps. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. xi+321. $1.50. 


Such a volume as this should find its way quickly into the hands of teachers 
in the elementary and secondary schools everywhere. It is concise and authori- 
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tative rather than exploratory, promising ready help in the emergencies of class- 
room life. Behavior mechanisms are distinguished from behavior patterns; 
“drives” are considered specifically rather than in abstract terms; there is a 
valuable chapter on the technique of interviewing; and a number of case studies 
give substance and point to the work as a whole. 


RutH PEARSON KosHuK 
Curcaco, ILL. 


Methods of Education in International Attitudes. By B. M. CHERRINGTON. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. xi+123. 
$1.50. 


This is the effort to chart and describe what happened to the international 
attitudes of students in the University of Denver after being exposed to the 
international-mindedness of the group which is headed by Dr. Cherrington. I 
have no question that things happened to the international attitudes of the 
aforesaid students, but the charting which is here given is so melancholy that 
I would, were I one of those students, vote for a first-rate little war, preferably 
with Indians or pirates, rather than be ranked as having been lifted one notch 
in the scale in my attitudes toward the competitive-tariff battle. I have read 


the little book and I still believe in peace, but it is difficult. 


New York City 


HusBert C. HERRING 
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